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LSR 


LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
distribution 
and service will be the common good 


ciple regulating production, 
rather than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE — 


To stimulate discussion of current social 


problems through public meetings. 


To encourage the reading and study of 
works on economic, political, and interna- 


tional affairs. 


To make knowledge and reason, instead 
of habit and sentiment, the basis of con- 


structive criticism of Canadian society. 


To break down prejudice and build up a 


social faith. 


Write for information to 


National Office 


P.O. Box 296, Montreal 
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Capitalist Ethics 

HE attitude of the Canadian Government to- 

wards the refugee problem is rapidly under- 
mining this country’s good name abroad, as any- 
one who has spoken to visitors from the European 
democracies, themselves heavily burdened, knows. 
While the refugee question is essentially a moral 
problem, we approach it in a spirit of complete 
selfishness. The question for us, apparently, is 
not what we can do to help the victims of Fascism, 
but how much we can make out of them. When 
the Czech Bata, for example, wishes to establish 
a shoe factory in Canada, the only things that 
concern our rulers are how much employment he 
will provide for Canadians and how much capital 
he will bring into the country. The Government 
seems concerned only “to protect Canadian work- 
men against alien labor.’ While we agree that 
Canadian workmen should be protected (though 
more against Canadian exploiters) we regret that 
Mr. King did not on this occasion, as reported in 
the Press, make any suggestion that this country 
as a whole had any intention of taking up a share 
in the burden. of relieving suffering. 

Such an attitude, for which, however many 
people share it, the government bears a large part 
of the responsibility, is shortsighted and falla- 
cious economically. Morally it is debased. It is 
typical of a completely acquisitive and capitalist 
society, to which it is quite congenial. It is also 
utterly unchristian. Rarely indeed has the funda- 
mental incompatibility between capitalist and 
christian ethics been more glaringly and more 
brutally displayed. 


Canada’s Capacity To Produce 

HE Canadian Bank of Commerce is now pub- 

lishing monthly figures of “percentage of cur- 
rent capacity utilized” in Canadian manufactur- 
ing and percentage of current activity to activity 
in the corresponding month of 1937. (Is 1937, the 
peak year of “recovery,” in process of ousting 
1929 as the “normal” year to which capitalism 
dreams of returning?). The figures for May pro- 
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vide excellent material for Socialist propaganda. 
For manufacturing as a whole, the percentage of 
current capacity utilized was 72; for food, drink 
and tobacco 58; for clothing 86; iron and steel 60; 
chemicals 90. General activity was 88 per cent 
of the 1937 level, though automotive trades were 
at 102, miscellaneous at 116, and chemicals at 
100 per cent of 1937. The lowest percentage of 
capacity utilized was in heavy iron and steel, 51, 
the highest in chemicals, 90. Even in May, 1937, 
the heavy iron and steel trades were producing 
at only about two-thirds of their capacity. It cer- 
tainly does not look as if the investment of new 
capital, for which the government has just offered 
so handsome an inducement, were the primary 
need of Canadian industry. It will be interesting 
to watch the trend of these figures, especially 
next year, when the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics will be publishing monthly figures or indices 
of payrolls in the industries now covered by its 
employment indices. With these, the Financial 
Post figures of dividend and interest payments, 
the monthly estimates of unemployment, monthly 
returns of employables on relief and the Bank of 
Commerce figures of capacity utilized, we shall 
have an admirable running commentary on the 
fluctuations of the Canadian economy and their 
class incidence. 


Public Health (Or Lack Of It) 


ROM Montreal comes the cheering news that 

infantile mortality in that city in the first six 
months of this year was only 79.6 per thousand as 
against 90.7 in the same period last year. The re- 
duced figure is of course only about twice as high 
as in New Zealand. But Dr. Couture, of the 
Dominion Department of Health, tells the Can- 
adian Public Health Association that Can- 
ada as a whole stands ninth in a list of twelve 
countries for high infant mortality rates, and that 
during the last year for which statistics are avail- 
able the rate increased by fifteen per cent. Dr. 
Grant Fleming, dean of the McGill Medical Fac- 
ulty adds that the vast majority of Canadians are 
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not receiving the benefits of preventive health 
services to anything like the degree to which such 
services can be purchased. Families with a fam- 
ily income below $1,000 he describes as ‘“‘medi- 
cally indigent.’ The census of 1931 showed 
45 per cent of Canadian families in this class. Dr. 
Fleming is clearly right in insisting that for these 
people health insurance is essential. Indeed he 
might have set the limit of “medical indigence”’ 
even higher. In these circumstances it is grati- 
fying, though not surprising, that the Ontario 
Medical Association, after seven years of study, 
has come out for nation-wide compulsory health 
insurance for low-income groups “with contribu- 
tory insurance for persons just above the low-in- 
come brackets.’”’ The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion did not go that far, but is preparing to con- 
sider the question sympathetically. It would be 
interesting to know why Canadian doctors are so 
much more progressive on this subject than their 
American colleagues. Let us hope that the pro- 
gressiveness of the profession will not be neutral- 
ized by the conservatism of the Canadian govern- 


ment. 


Blacklists 
‘WWE greatest danger to democracy today is 

that in preparing to go to war for it, or pre- 
tending so to prepare, the democratic countries 
should so thoroughly militarise and regiment 
their peoples that such democratic institutions as 
we at present enjoy will cease to exist even before 
the war begins, if it ever does. This danger of 
drifting into “totalitarian democracy,” as Earl 
Baldwin called it, is clear even to those who may 
well feel that, in time of war, certain democratic 
rights have to be temporarily suspended. 

It is against this background that the movement 
for the registration of Canadian women sponsored 
by Miss Hyndman and explained in the June 
issue of “Chatelaine” is so very disquieting. 
Apparently “canvassers shall call at the door of 
every woman outside of Quebec asking her what 
she is prepared to do for her country in case of 
national emergency.” Which in fact means in 
case of war, for in peace time such registration is 
futile. Canada is not at war, and such a scheme 
is unnecessary. It is also dangerous because it 
is the surest way to start a war-psychosis among 
Canadian women. In any case, if it were neces- 
sary, it should be done by the government and 
directed by the Bureau of Statistics. A mass reg- 
istration is a very skilled job, not one for irrespon- 
sible amateurs. One sentence of the article, how- 
ever, lets the ugly joker out of the bag: “It is ex- 
pected that most women approached will be will- 
ing to cooperate, though if canvassers find anyone 
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hostile or openly disloyal, that information too 
will be filed.”” For whose information? Are we 
to have blacklists gathered by private organiza- 
tions accountable to no one, and ready to pass on 
their mass of misinformation to any group of self- 
styled patriots, or perhaps to the husbands’ em- 
ployers? Such methods are characteristic of 
other than democratic countries. 


Dominion Grants To Students 
E Dominion government’s decision to pro- 
vide money for aid to needy students is an en- 
couraging beginning, and a considerable victory 
for the organized students of Canada. But it is 
only a beginning, and a meagre one. The Minis- 
ter of Labour says that the allowance will be $25 
a month for eight months for three hundred stu- 
dents in the first year of the scheme’s operation, 
for five hundred in the second and for seven 
hundred in the third. The aim, he adds, is to help 
gifted young men and women who are unable to 
attend university by reason of poverty or unem- 
ployment or because their families were on relief. 
According to the 1931 census, over 70 per cent 
of Canadian wage earner families got incomes of 
less than $1,450 a year. $25 a month for eight 
months is not going to put a university education 
within the reach of these people’s children, still 
less the children of people on relief, least of all 
the children of those 60 per cent or more of the 
unemployed who do not even get relief. The 
scheme is sound, but it must be extended, for it 
does not touch the real problem. In the words 
of Dr. Johnson, “It is setting up a farthing candle 
at Dover to give light at Calais.” 


Progress Of Civilization In Spain 
ENERAL Franco, fortified no doubt by the 
commendation of the Pope, is hard at work 
continuing his civilizing and religious mission. 
Since the surrender of Madrid, hundreds of his 
political opponents have been “executed” and 
hundreds more arrested. In the three days pre- 
ceding June 13, according to that ardent Franco 
sympathizer, Mr. William J. Carney, there were 
247 arrests in five provinces alone, and death pen- 
alties imposed (though not necessarily carried 
out) averaged twenty a day. For the survivors, 
General Franco has decreed a minimum wage of 
44 cents a day, which princely sum he considers 
“sufficient to provide the worker and his family 
with a worthy moral living.” This is the fate to 
which the Chamberlain government has condemn- 
ed one of the best and bravest peoples in Europe. 
For of the complicity of that government in the 
German-Italian attack, and the complete dishon- 
esty of its policy of “non-intervention” there can 
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now be no question. The return of the German 
and Italian legions has been officially celebrated 
in both countries with boastful disclosures of the 
precise nature, extent and dates of intervention, 
disclosures which fully corroborate the evidence 
which the Spanish democrats repeatedly laid be- 
fore the British government, who throughout pro- 
fessed polite ignorance and incredulity. No won- 
der the Italian press now ridicules reports that 
Britain will act to protect her interests in China. 


The Danish Referendum 


FTER passing both houses of two parliaments 
the proposed new Danish Constitution (dis- 
cussed in our December issue) failed to obtain the 
required number of votes at a referendum and has 
had to be abandoned. Though an overwhelming 
majority of the votes cast were in favor of the 
bill, the large number of abstensions was sufficient 
to block its passage. Out of a total electorate of 
2,175,000, 967,000 voted for and only 85,000 
against, the percentage of those voting Yes being 
44.4, or 0.6 per cent short of the required 45 per 
cent of the electors. Generally regarded as mark- 
ing the close of a long struggle to abolish the Sen- 
ate, the Constitution bill was the result of a com- 
promise between the Labor-Radical Government 
and the Conservative Party. Fearing the loss of 
their last remaining privileges, the Farmer Party, 
representing the interests of landowners and 
large farmers, appealed to their supporters to 
boycott the referendum, and their example seems 
to have been followed by large sections of Con- 
servative voters. One result has been the resig- 
nation of the leader of the Conservative Party, 
Mr. Christmas Moller. The only outstanding 
figure in the Opposition, Mr. Moller was a sincere 
democrat, and it is possible that the Conservative 
Party, which under his leadership had lately 
shown some signs of social consciousness will now 
take a more reactionary course. The referendum 
result does not affect the position of the Govern- 
ment, which had just been returned with a clear 
majority in both houses and is free to continue its 
policy of social reforms. 


Correction 


E very much regret that, owing to a proof- 

reader’s mistake, the story “I Won’t Be Long 
Liebchen” in our last issue was credited to Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Maisel, whose article on Dorothy Rich- 
ardson appeared in the same number. The author 
of the story was Miss L. J. Harvey, of Montreal. 
We wish to tender our sincere apologies to both 
writers, and to our readers. 
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Aid To Aggressors 
EXT to the United States, Canada’s largest 
foreign customer is Germany, and next to 
Germany comes Japan, to whom, in the twelve 
months ended April 30 we exported $27,149,026 
of goods, (an increase of 23 per cent over the year 
before). The policy of selling essential war sup- 
plies to Japan is defended on the grounds that a 
boycott would be an unfriendly act and embarrass 
Britain as long as she is still in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Tokyo. To us it seems that to help 
build up Japan’s military machine will ultimately 
prove a far greater embarrassment to both Britain 
and Canada itself. 


“Now Wasn't That a Dainty Dish . . .” 


N March of this year, the latest month for which 
figures are available, unemployment stood at 
494,000, barely 1,000 less than in March, 1936, 
and about 40,000 more than in March, 1937, or 
1938. Unemployment is now therefore about 
seven times as high as in 1928. About two Can- 
adian wage earners in every eleven are now un- 
employed, compared with about two in sixty in 
March, 1928. Physical volume of business in 
March, 1939, was four per cent, unemployment 
more than eight per cent, above 1938. Dividends 
for the first five months of this year were at an 
all time high. Business was better, but unemploy- 
ment was worse. 

Only 39 per cent of the unemployed in March 
were getting relief. How even these exist is a 
mystery. On May 20, two days after the royal 
visit to Montreal, the Montreal Diet Dispensary 
published figures showing that the civic relief al- 
lowance for food, thirteen cents per person per 
day, is three cents less than the ‘‘absolute mini- 
mum” approved by McGill and John Hopkins and 
seven to nine cents below the “adequate mini- 
mum.” The “absolute minimum,” the Dispensary 
considers, is ‘‘too low in fruits and vegetables, in 
butter, in protein foods, and could well be higher 
in milk.” It contains no eggs. They are ‘“‘too ex- 
pensive.” It allows nothing for condiments or 
matches. It provides no protection against even 
such ailments as colds. Wage earners on very low 
incomes, the statement added, were probably still 
worse off ‘‘because they had financial responsi- 
bilities to meet.”” The evidence of Sir John Boyd 
Orr, one of Britain’s leading authorities on nutri- 
tion, confirms this last opinion. He “discovered in 
Canada a great deal of under-nourishment in the 
majority of families in the lower wage brackets, 
$1,500 or under.” And, as the last census show- 
ed, more than two-thirds of Canadian families are 
in those “lower wage brackets.” 

But there is some hope for the unemployed, or 
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rather for those who are on relief. The Domin- 
ion government is giving them ‘“‘free butter’? from 
the 1938 “surplus supply” (surplus!), on condi- 
tion, however, that out of their regular relief 
money they buy one pound of fresh butter for 
each “free’’ pound of the other. This is Montreal. 
In Port Arthur, it is reported, the rule is, “One 
free pound for each two pounds bought.” It is 
to be hoped that the recipients of this bounty will 
be suitably grateful. The ballot box should afford 
them an early opportunity of rewarding the don- 
ors as they deserve. 


The Taxpayers’ Money 
EUGENE FORSEY 


‘‘The Cost of Government” 

R. McCullagh and other spokesmen of 
M big business have had a great deal to say 
on this subject. They give the impression 

that by abolishing some of our governing bodies 
we could save uncounted millions. The favorite 
example is, of course, the nine provincial govern- 
ments. The argument is both plausible and 
attractive. But it will not bear examination. For 
a few minutes’ study of the ‘Financial Statistics 
of the Provinces,” published by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics, reveals that most of the provin- 
cial expenditures are for services which would 
have to continue whether there were provincial 
governments or not: interest on debt, education, 
highways, old age pensions, mothers’ allowances, 
factory inspection, and so forth. The total cost 
of “legislation”? (ministers’ salaries, indemnities 
to members, upkeep of legislative buildings, sal- 
aries of legislative staffs, etc.) was in 1936 less 
than $5,000,000, or about .6 per cent of total 
Dominion-provincial expenditure. Total cost of 
“administration” was less than $21,000,000, or 
about 2.5 per cent of Dominion-provincial expend- 
iture. On the fantastic assumption that all the 
functions of the provinces could be transferred to 
the Dominion without taking on any new Domin- 
ion civil servants, the total saving from abolition 
of provincial governments would therefore be less 
than $26,000,000. If we add the cost of provin- 
cial departments of agriculture, $15,000,000, the 
total would be about $41,000,000. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is probably very little overlap- 
ping between Dominion and provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture. In practice we should be 
extremely lucky if abolition of all provincial gov- 
ernments saved as much as $15,000,000. Indeed, 
in a country so vast as Canada, the extra red tape 
which might result from over-centralized admin- 
istration might absorb most of even this. There 
is ample reason for re-allocating functions be- 
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tween Dominion and provinces, and for giving the 
Dominion the much wider powers which the 
Fathers intended it to have. But anyone who 
imagines that this would save much money is suf- 
fering from a delusion. 

Proposals for abolition of all the provinces pro- 
ceed of course only from persons totally ignorant 
of practical politics as well as of the elementary 
facts of Canadian public finance. But there are 
plenty of people outside these categories who 
think that at least we could save a good deal by 
uniting the three Maritime and the three Prairie 
provinces. There again, however, the same anal- 
ysis applies. Elimination of the legislatures and 
civil services of New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island (for example) would save only 
slightly over $1,000,000, and of the legislatures’ 
and civil services of Manitoba and Alberta at most 
less than $4,000,000. Once more, too, these fig- 
ures are based on the fantastic assumption that 
none of the civil servants of the eliminated prov- 
inces would be needed to carry on the much ex- 
panded work of the new unified provinces. The 
practicable saving would probably be at _ best 
about half of these amounts. 

The truth is that what big business propagand- 
ists usually call “cost of government” is nothing 
of the kind. It is the cost of services which the 
democratic electorate requires its government to 
undertake on its behalf, plus the interest on public 
debts. Most of the interest goes to the well-to-do 
and the cost of the services is borne overwhelm- 
ingly by the democratic electorate itself. Instead 
of making the (often hopeless) attempt to pro- 
vide them inefficiently by individual expenditure, 
it provides them relatively efficiently by collective 
expenditure. The case of free school books is a 
conspicuous example. 

The cost of legislation and administration is 
comparatively trifling, and it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that the cry of ‘“‘overgovernment” 
is often a blind, an attempt to lure innocent vot- 
ers into supporting candidates who will “econo- 
mize” by eliminating not the governments but the 
services. The way would then be open to reduce 
or even perhaps abolish the income tax and other 
levies on the well-to-do and throw the whole bur- 
den of public expenditure (instead of merely most 
of it) on the shoulders of those least able to pay. 
It is an attractive prospect—to some people. 


New Sources of Revenue for Social Services 


To the bulk of the electorate the development 
of new social services and their financing by tax- 
ation of those best able to pay is much more 
attractive. Canada is very backward in social 
services in comparison with, for example, England 
or New Zealand, and our well-to-do classes are 
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comparatively lightly taxed. (See a previous ar- 
ticle on this subject in the May Forum.) What 
can we do about it? 

First, tax undistributed profits. A competent 
authority has estimated these at $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 for 1936, and according to the bud- 
get speech 1938 profits were about 7 or 8 per 
cent above 1936. A tax of this kind, at the rate 
now applied to corporation incomes, would yield 
therefore about $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Second, impose a Dominion inheritance tax. 
Precisely how much this would yield no one can 
say. Other countries, notably England, Australia 
and New Zealand, publish figures of estates pass- 
ing at death each year, classified by size of es- 
tate. We do not. Accordingly, the best we can 
do is to make estimates on the basis of other coun- 
tries’ experience. English conditions are prob- 
ably too different to offer a reliable guide. But 
in the United States, federal estate and gift taxes 
in 1986 brought in $378,840,000. Our population 
is about one-twelfth of theirs; they are richer than 
we; but the distribution of wealth is probably if 
anything more unequal here than there. It seems 
not unreasonable to conclude, therefore, that a 
Dominion inheritance tax might yield as much as 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000. 

In Australia in 1936-37 states and Common- 
wealth together collected about $32,600,000 from 
this source. Allowing for Canada’s larger popu- 
lation, greater wealth and greater inequality of 
wealth, this would seem to indicate a yield here, 
for Dominion and provinces combined, of at least 
$35,000,000. Provincial collections in the last 
year or so have run around $20,000,000, but these 
have included substantial amounts of arrears. The 
net available for the Dominion, on the Australian 
basis, should therefore be some $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 

New Zealand figures, however, suggest that 
estimates on the basis of either Australian or 
American experience may be much too low. New 
Zealand in 1937 coilected almost $6,500,000. Al- 
lowing for our much greater population, greater 
wealth and greater inequality of wealth, this 
might mean for Canada as much as $70,000,000 
for Dominion and provinces combined, or a net 
yield of $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 for the 
Dominion. i. 

In the absence of the Canadian information we 
ought to have, it is impossible to say which of 
these estimates is nearest the mark. But what is 
perfectly clear is that death duties and an undis- 
tributed profits tax together would bring the 
Dominion a tidy sum. Add the relief which could 
be secured by adopting the C.C.F. proposal for a 
debt-redemption levy (for details, see “Social 
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Planning for Canada’’), and it is equally clear that 
the Dominion government need not be anything 
like as hard up as it is, or anything like as niggard- 
ly in social service expenditures. Clearest of all is 
the fact that no Liberal or Conservative govern- 
ment is going to apply any of these measures. An 
intelligent electorate should be able to draw the 
moral. 


The Aland Islands 


REG. SPINK 


USSIA’S objections to the fortification of 
the Aland Islands, which led the Council 


of the League of Nations to defer decision 
on the matter until its autumn session, has caused 
consternation in Finland and Sweden. The sanc- 
tion of the League has been regarded as little 
more than a formality as the consent of the 10 
Powers which signed the Aland Convention of 
1921 had already been obtained. Since in their 
view the League of Nations is no longer in a posi- 
tion to defend their neutrality the Finnish and 
Swedish Governments will probably proceed with 
their plans to fortify the islands despite the 
League decision. 

Situated at the bottle neck of the Gulf of Both- 
nia between Sweden and Finland, “the Balearics 
of the Baltic,” as they have been aptly called, 
would be of immense strategical importance to 
any Great Power able to control them. Trans- 
ports of iron ore from the fields of northern Swe- 
den could be effectively cut off. Warships oper- 
ating with Aland as their base could seal the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Finland with Leningrad at 
its eastern extremity. 

The Governments of Finland and Sweden have 
every reason to fear a race to gain possession of 
the islands should war break out in the Baltic. 
Certain fleet movements during the crisis of last 
September served to emphasize the danger, and 
the Swedish Government took the initiative to ob- 
tain a modification of the existing demilitariza- 
tion so as to enable the two Governments to de- 
fend their neutrality in case of attack. 

The Aland Islands number several thousands, 
though only some 200 of them are inhabited. Un- 
til 1809 they belonged to Sweden, and the 28,000 
inhabitants are all Swedish-speaking descendants 
of emigrants from Sweden, many of whom passed 
further east to people the Baltic coasts of Finland. 

It was always an axiom in international affairs 
that the Aland Islands should remain unfortified. 
During the Crimean War they were occupied by 
the allies and the Russian forts demolished. Ger- 
many gained control of them during the Great 
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War and used them as a naval base. In 1919 the 
fortifications were again destroyed. 

There had always been a strong movement to 
reunite the islands with Sweden, and this move- 
ment grew after the War. In 1921, however, the 
Council of the League of Nations decided in favor 
of Finland and Sweden has always respected this 
decision. The Aland Islands became part of the 
new Finnish Republic, though with a wide meas- 
ure of autonomy. 

The Aland Convention, as it was called, guar- 
anteed the rights of the islanders in regard to 
language and self-government. In return for the 
demilitarization of the islands the other signatory 
Powers (Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Latvia, Estonia, Denmark and Sweden) 
undertook to respect their neutrality. Should 
Finland consider military measures necessary she 
was to report to the League of Nations. The Al- 
and Convention thus became part of the machin- 
ery of the League. At that time Russia was not 
a member of the League and did not sign the Con- 
vention. 

The agreement reached between Finland and 
Sweden in January this year provided for the for- 
tification of the southermost islands but not the 
main island of Aland itself. Certain military 
measures, including the stationing of troops, were 
to be taken for a period of ten years in the north- 
ern islands as well. These were the plans which 
received the approval of all the signatories to the 
Convention. The extent to which the two Gov- 
ernments were prepared to cooperate is illustrat- 
ed by the setting up of permanent delegations for 
the joint application of the plans. 

The Convention exempted the islanders from 
military service. Under the new plans they will 
be required to do service like other Finnish sub- 
jects, though only in their own islands. Officers 
are to be drawn from the Swedish-speaking min- 
ority of Finland and the language of command 
must be Swedish. This clause also applies to any 
other troops who may be drafted to reinforce the 
islands. 

Russia possibly fears that anti-Russian groups 
may once more gain control of Finnish affairs and 
that the fortified Aland Islands might then be 
used on behalf of Nazi Germany. On the other 
hand, these groups have declined considerably 
in strength as Finland has drawn more closely to 
the Scandinavian neutrals. The Farmer-Labor 
Governments of Finland and Sweden fear that the 
League as it stands today can afford them little 
protection, that in fact the guarantee of neutral- 
ity contained in the Aland Convention of 1921 had 
become a dead letter, and they claim the right to 
defend their territory against aggression. 
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O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forum, is given for the first cutting in this column. 
Original cuttings should be sent, with name and date of 
paper.) 


* * * 


“Business represents the only group that, under all cir- 
cumstances, keeps its promises to the public. It may be well 
to remember this the next time someone offers ‘The more 
abundant life’ on a silver platter garnished with a few 
vote-getting vegetables.” 

(From The Southam Business Blotter, a periodic advertise- 
ment of Southam Press, Toronto, Limited.) 
* * * 

The Oxford University Debating Society that is the cradle 
of many of Britain’s statesmen, has surprised Oxford with 
another debate which reveals a complete change of univer- 
sity opinion. 

Formerly attracting public attention by its resolution that 
“This House will not fight for King and Country,” the union 
has now passed by 256 votes to 90, a motion that: “A Return 
to Religion is the Only Solution to our Present Discontents.” 

(From The Church Messenger of Canada, Toronto, June.) 

* * * 

“As the automobiles bearing President Roosevelt and King 
George and all their wives pass, all troops will “present 
arms” and will retain that position until the escort has 
passed.” 

(From The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 30th May, 1939) 
* * * 

“By government order, “Sixty Glorious Years,” scheduled 
for Lyric theatre, starting Wednesday, has been withdrawn 
for the present . . . “Idiot’s Delight” with Norma Shearer 
and Clark Gable makes a fine substitute and will be 
showing.” 

(From The Swift Current Sun, Sask., 16th May, 1939) 

* * * 

“All newspaper men were barred from entering the mine 
shaft, including a score from the Royal pilot train who had 
travelled 6,000 miles from England with Their Majesties. In- 
formed of this, Prime Minister Mackenzie King inquired if 
permission could not be obtained for one or two, but he was 
told that the company ‘objected to newspaper men.’ ” 
(From an account of the visit of Their Majesties to the 
Frood mine of the International Nickel Company, in The 

Globe and Mail, Toronto, 6th June, 1939.) 
x * * 

“It should be a source of great encouragement to the Bri- 
tish Empire to receive the joyous word that you and the 
Queen won completely the hearts of all of us who live in the 
heart of Canada...” 

(An extract from the telegram sent by Hon. M. Hepburn, 
Prime Minister of Ontario, to Their Majesties following their 
visit to Toronto.) 

* * * 

“This paper admits frankly that it has been guilty, along 
with others, of overplaying the gestures of the mountebanks 
and unconsciously helping them to spread the jitters. Per- 
haps some of it was necessary to ensure a measure of 
security.” 

(From the leading editorial in The Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
5th June, 1939.) 

(The prize this month is awarded to Mr. Leo Kennedy, 80 

Richmond Street West, Toronto.) 
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ted the crime of re-entering his own home 

in Quebec City after Mr. Duplessis’ police 
had shut him out of it. He broke the padlock 
(described by the Canadian Press as the “official 
seal of the province of Quebec’’). Supporters of 
. Jaw and order throughout Canada will be reliev- 
ed to know that the courts of Quebec have now 
repaired the damage. Lessard,an unemployed car- 
penter, and his friend, Drouin, who held the police 
in sweet converse while the padlock was removed, 
were brought to trial on the charge of conspiring 
to obstruct a peace officer in the execution of his 
duty. The trial judge forbade any consideration 
of the validity of the Padlock Act, but he was 
careful to admit, and indeed to commend to the 
special attention of the jury, “evidence” (of con- 
spiracy to obstruct a peace officer, be it noted) 
from the ‘“CCommunistic”’ literature seized by vir- 
tue of the authority which the Act purported to 
confer. After a trial in which every known form 
of appeal to local prejudice was successfully dis- 
played, (including the statement that Lenin’s ad- 
vocacy of equality between the sexes was an “‘in- 
sult to French-Canadian motherhood,’’—a state- 
ment whose relevance to the charge is not immed- 
iately obvious) Lessard received the savage sent- 
ence of two years in the penitentiary and Drouin 
one year in jail. On June 3, 1939, the Court of 
Appeal unanimously upheld the _ convictions. 
From this judgment there is probably no appeal. 
And our provincial government, which never 
tires of boasting its pure and unimpeachable 
Catholicism, gives the Communists an object les- 
son in Christian charity by cutting Lessard’s wife 
and children off relief because of the “ideology” 
ascribed to the husband and father. 

The judges of the Court of Appeal sidestepped 
the issue of the validity of the Padlock Act. Not 
so Chief Justice Greenshields of the Superior 
Court. He boldly declares that the Act is intra 
vires the province, constitutional and valid. Last 
Christmas, it will be recalled, the provincial 
police, with the same delicate regard for one of 
the great feasts of the ‘church shown by Musso- 
lini in his invasion of Albania, served notice on 
some dozen or so landlords that they must evict 
certain tenants or find their property padlocked. 
Faced with a storm of protest, the police made no 
attempt to carry out their threat except in one 
case, that of Muni Taub. Mr. Taub rented a 
dwelling from his father-in-law, Louis Fineberg. 
Mr. Fineberg, in an effort to comply with the 
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police order, sought cancellation of Mr. Taub’s 
lease in a suit before the Superior Court, on the 
ground that the premises were being used for an 
illegal purpose. Mr. Taub, in reply, admitted 
that he was using the premise in contravention 
of the Padlock Act, but claimed that this was not 
an “illegal purpose” because the Act was invalid. 
On May 31, the Chief Justice upheld the Act, an- 
nulled the lease, ordered Mr. Taub to be ejected 
from his home, and condemned him to pay $285 
and costs. 

The reasons for the judgment are interesting. 
First, Judge Greenshields cites the case of Bedard 
vs. Dawson, in which the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada upheld a previous Quebec Act providing for 
the padlocking of disorderly houses. Under that 
law, the Legislature gave power to a court to or- 
der the padlocking of any house if the occupant 
had been convicted, under the Criminal Code, of 
using it as a brothel. “In the Bedard case,’ says 
the Chief Justice, “I, among other things (sic), 
said: ‘The statute is not legislation creating a 
criminal offence . . . What it does is to declare 
the civil effects resulting from the commission of 
a crime within the premises.’” The Supreme 
Court adopted this reasoning as its own. Judge 
Greenshields now explicitly applies it to the Pad- 
lock Act: “I cannot distinguish the present case 
from the Bedard-Dawson case.” This is certainly, 
to a layman, a most remarkable statement. In the 
Bedard case the law declared certain civil effects 
of a conviction under sections 228, 228a, 229 and 
229a of the Criminal Code. In the Taub case, as 
the Chief Justice himself points out at some 
length, “there is no legislation declaring the act 
covered by the statute a criminal offence,” and 
hence no crime to declare the civil effects of. In 
the Dawson case, the law: gave power to a court 
to order padlocking, after two sets of proceedings 
in open court. The Padlock Act gives the power 
to the Attorney-General without any prior judi- 
cial proceedings whatsoever. In the Bedard case, 
the law said nothing about literature of any kind. 
The Padlock Act provides for the confiscation and 
destruction of any literature which the Attorney- 
General, in his unfettered discretion, considers 
“Communistic.” Yet the Chief Justice “cannot 
distinguish the present case from the Bedard- 
Dawson case.” 

Judge Greenshields tries to get round one of the 
difficulties just noted by the ingenious device of 
pronouncing the Attorney-General a “tribunal.” 
This might be decribed as his second line of de- 
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“It is within the legislative authority of 


fence. 
the province,” he observes, “‘to constitute or create 


a tribunal to enforce the provisions of a provincial 


statute. In the case of the statute under consid- 
eration, a large authority is given to the tribunal, 
consisting of the Attorney-General . . . It is not 
to be assumed that he will abuse that author- 
ity.” This is even more remarkable than the com- 
parison with the brothel law, and far more revol- 
utionary in its consequences. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the learned judge did not enlighten us 
further as to the nature of this tribunal. Where 
does it hold its sittings? What procedure does 
it follow? What rules of evidence does it apply? 
What safeguards does it provide for the accused? 
Who are its officers? Where is the record of its 
judgments? 

“It is not to be assumed that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral will abuse his authority.” Agreed. Where 
proof exists, no assumptions are necessary. Any- 
how, Judge Greenshields adds, if this tribunal 
should abuse his authority (perish the thought!) 
there are two appeals: to the electors, and to a 
judge of the Superior Court. In regard to the 
former, he quotes a Privy Council judgment that 
“the supreme legislative power is always capable 
of abuse, but... the remedy is an appeal to those 
by whom the Legislature is elected.’”’ The quota- 
tion is of course wholly irrelevant, for what is in 
question here, on the Chief Justice’s own showing, 
is not a possible abuse of the power of the Legis- 
lature but the possible abuse of the power of this 
peculiar tribunal. 

The reference to the ‘‘appeal” from Mr. Du- 
plessis’ “judgment” to a judge of the Superior 
Court is equally fallacious. In the first place, 
there is no recourse of any kind for the tenant, the 
Chief Justice’s flat assertion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, nor in any case of confiscation and 
destruction of literature. In the second place, 
the recourse provided for the landlord is scarcely 
a right of appeal, properly so called. An appeal 
provides for a hearing by a higher court before 
sentence is carried out, not after. It can prevent 
the imposition of a wrongful penalty, not simply 
give relief from a part of its consequences. The 
very limited right of recourse provided by the 
Padlock Act is no appeal at all, and the only sec- 
tion of the Act which provides for any proceed- 
ings whatever before an ordinary court (which, 
incidentally, is the one part of the Act which has 
never been applied) specifically prohibits any 
appeal. 

The Chief Justice deals point by point with the 
reasons advanced by the Civil Liberties Union for 
considering the Act ultra vires, and rejects them 
all, sometimes rather summarily. He finds no 
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conflict with any Dominion Act. The Act repeal- 
ing section 98 of the Criminal Code has evidently 
escaped his notice. He declares that the Padlock 
Act is not criminal legislation and does not con- 
tain even a suggestion “‘of any change in any rule 
or provision of procedure in criminal matters. It 
neither creates a criminal offence or, much less, 
enacts any rules or procedure in criminal mat- 
ters.” This of course begs the whole question. 
Formally it is true. The provincial government 
was not foolish enough to pass an Act which in 
set terms created a criminal offence or dealt with 
criminal procedure, any more than the Alberta 
government was foolish enough to pass, in its 
Press and Credit bills, legislation which in set 
terms dealt with the criminal offence of seditious 
libel or regulated banking and currency. But the 
mere fact that a provincial government and legis- 
lature say an Act is “legislation in relation to pro- 
perty and civil rights’”’ does not make it so. 

The question which the Chief Justice had to de- 
cide was precisely whether the assertion of the 
provincial Legislature was to be taken at its face 
value. Exactly the same question confronted the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
Alberta cases. 

Judge Greenshields goes on to deny that the 
Act “enacts confiscation without due process of 
law,” pointing out that it does not destroy the 
owner’s title to the “house” in question. True; 
but what about the provisions of section 14, which 
explicitly enact confiscation and destruction of 
literature? The Chief Justice is silent. Presum- 
ably he relies on his famous argument that Mr. 
Duplessis is a tribunal, and that his order is there- 
fore “due process of law.” 

Basing themselves on the judgments of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, counsel for the Civil Lib- 
erties Union argued that the Padlock Act was a 
violation of the constitutional rights and liberties 
of the citizens of Quebec, in particular the right 
to freedom of speech and the liberty of the press 
to fair comment, criticism and discussion, thus 
setting up in Quebec a standard of citizenship 
different from that obtaining in the rest of Can- 
ada; that it prohibited free public discussion and 
free examination and analysis of political views, 
thus interfering with the workings of the parlia- 
mentary institutions of Canada as contemplated 
by the British North America Act; that it en- 
croached on the power of Parliament to legislate 
as to the conditions, qualifications and rights of 
citizens of Canada as to election; and that it did 
not define ‘Communism or Bolshevism.” 

Most of these arguments the Chief Justice meets 
with what amounts to a simple negative. First, 
the Act does not say anything about “speech.” 
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Anyone may, “by word of mouth,” say anything 
he pleases. Second, “the question of the freedom 
of the press does not present itself in the present 
case.” This adroitly dodges the issue. Third, 
“criticism and discussion are not in any way in- 
terfered with.” This statement simply takes one’s 
breath away. It seems hardly credible that the 
learned judge expected it to be taken seriously. 
For it amounts to saying that the arbitrary power 
of the Attorney-General to close for one year any 
and all buildings in which what he considers 
“Communism or Bolshevism” has been propagat- 
ed, and to order the confiscation and destruction 
of any literature which he considers “Communis- 
tic or Bolshevistic,”’ does not in any way “‘inter- 
fere with” “criticism and discussion’! Fourth, 
the setting up of a standard ‘“‘for the use of houses 
and buildings in this province different from what 
may prevail in any other provinces . . . does not 
touch the question of the ultra or intra vires of 
the statute.” The Chief Justice is again taking 
the statements of the provincial Legislature at 
their face value. His words in this instance seem 
almost to suggest that the Act is really a Building 
Standards Act. 


As for the parliamentary institutions of Canada, 
Judge Greenshields assures us that Mr. Taub may 
freely “agree or disagree ... with the manner in 
which parliamentary institutions in Canada are 
working or conducting (sic). This is not contem- 
plated or prohibited under the statute.” The Al- 
berta government of course said exactly the same 
thing about its Press bill. But the Supreme Court 
of Canada thought otherwise, and the Civil Liber- 
ties Union’s argument was taken practically ver- 
batim from its judgment. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that Judge Greenshields has not 
read the judgment. If he has, he evidently con- 
siders that the Padlock Act is different enough 
from the Press bill to render invalid the reasoning 
which the higher court applied to that measure. 
But he does not condescend to explain what the 
differences are. 


The argument about interference with election, 
“whatever it is intended to mean by election,” 
the Chief Justice brushes aside. Again his argu- 
ment (implied, not stated) seems to be that the 
Act does not mention elections. Of course it 
doesn’t. But the learned judge might have saved 
himself a good deal of time and ink by simply stat- 
ing at the outset the principle that a statute which 
says, “No one shall go in the water” does not in- 
terfere with swimming. “It does not,” he might 
have said “contemplate or prohibit swimming. It 
does not even mention swimming, whatever swim- 
ming may mean. The defendant or anyone else 
may swim to his heart’s content provided he does 
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it on land. The Act merely deals with the ap- 
proaches to a certain chemical substance, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen.” 


Judge Greenshields’ final masterpiece is his dis- 
cussion of the question of the definition (or rather 
the lack of it) of “Communism or Bolshevism.” 
The defendant, he says, admits that he was using 
the house in contravention of the Act. Therefore 
he was using it to propagate Communism or Bol- 
shevism. Therefore he knows what Communism 
or Bolshevism is. Therefore, why all this pother 
about lack of definition? Of this I content my- 
self with saying that it again begs the question. 
No one has ever suggested that the word Com- 
munism would not include at least the political 
views of the Communist Party. The whole ques- 
tion is, how much more may it include? One of 
Judge Greenshields’ colleagues on the Superior 
Court Bench has said that one of the forms of 
Communism is anti-Fascism. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral who, according to Judge Greenshields, is a 
tribunal, has said that ‘“‘Communism may be felt.” 
Hon. T. J. Coonan, K.C., has said that there are 
probably not half-a-dozen people in Canada who 
could define Communism, and that the wording 
of the Act had to be left vague to cover “the 
many who are Communists without knowing it.” 
A member of the Legislative Council has suggest- 
ed that Communism might be defined to mean 
anything ‘“‘which undermines the institutions dear 
to the province’; and another has proposed that 
the definition should include ‘vilification of pub- 
lic men.” Mr. Taub, district organizer of the 
Communist Party certainly could hardly pretend 
that his beliefs did not come within the scope of 
the Act. But what about all the other people, 
“the many who are Communists without knowing 
it,’ for example, who may find themselves evicted 
because the Attorney-General decides that their 
views constitute “Communism or Bolshevism?” 
The Chief Justice is silent. 


On the judgments in both these cases, Lessard 
and Taub, a slight variant of a sentence of Profes- 
sor Laski’s supplies the final word: For all their 
attempt to be law rather than politics, they illus- 
trate the inevitability that constitutional law must 
be subordinated in a capitalist and clerical soci- 
ety to the needs of capitalism and clericalism. Not 
for nothing has the Attorney-General boasted, 
“This law protects and safeguards industry.” And 
not for nothing has the hierarchy defended and 
praised the Act with an enthusiasm second only 
perhaps to its zeal in the cause of General Franco. 
Whether in the long run such repressive measures 
will protect the interests which foster them or 
will hasten their downfall remains to be seen. But 
for the present Quebec is still safe for plutocracy. 
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Southport from May 29th to June 2nd, con- 

firmed the expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps 
from the Party, and decided against the forma- 
tion of a People’s Front in Britain. 

The British Labour Party is a curious institu- 
tion. Federal originally, it was only in 1918 that 
decision was made to admit individual members, 
and the Party is still ruled by its chief federated 
membersthe big trade unions. The miners, 
with over four hundred thousand members, form 
the biggest of these; the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union (Ernest Bevin’s union), has three 
hundred' thousand; and there are three other 
unions with over a hundred thousand each. Be- 
side these, the five hundred or so constituency 
Labour Parties (there are six hundred and fifteen 
seats in the House) are small fry, most of them 
running to only a few hundred members apiece. 
Voting at Conference is by thousands, or frac- 
tions of a thousand, of members. If your organ- 
isation has less than a thousand members, you 
hold up a card with the figure ‘1’; if between 
twenty-four and twenty-five thousand members, 
you hold up a card with ‘25’; so that when the 
chief miners’ delegate holds up his card with 
“443” marked on it, he is casting probably more 
votes than will be cast by all the constituency 
parties together—since many of these cannot 
vote at all, not having enough money to send a 
delegate to the Conference. It may be that only 
fifty-one per cent of the miners favor the cause 
for which their chief delegate votes, and forty- 
nine per cent oppose it—yet he casts his “block 
vote” all in the one direction. 

His vote was cast, at Southport, almost always 
in support of decisions already reached by the 
National Executive of the Party—a body not 
quite so uniformly respected as a National Exec- 
utive might feel it ought to be. A body, too, 
which, on January 25th, had expelled Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps from the Party. 

Cripps, son of Lord Parmoor (Lord President of 
the Council in the last Labour government), and 
a former Labour Solicitor-General, had at the 
previous Conference himself been elected to the 
Executive. Out of the couple of dozen or so 
members of the Executive, four were generally 
considered to form its left wing—Professor 
H. J. Laski, Ellen Wilkinson, D. N. Pritt, K.C., 
and Cripps. These, be it noted, were four of the 
seven members elected by the constituency par- 
ties—for constituency parties and trade unions 
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elect separate groups of representatives to the 
Executive. 

On January 13th the Executive refused, by 
seventeen votes to three (Laski was in America), 
to adopt a memorandum by Cripps outlining a 
Popular Front program. On the morning of the 
14th, the mail of Labour M.P.s, prospective La- 
bour candidates, and secretaries of Labour Party 
organisations and of trade union branches includ- 
ed a copy of the memorandum together with a 
reply postcard asking for support. On the 25th 
the Executive asked Cripps to withdraw the mem- 
orandum; he refused, and the Executive expelled 
him from the Party. 

Cripps then issued ‘a Petition to the Labour, 
Liberal, and Co-operative Parties” urging the for- 
mation of a Popular Front. Petition Committees, 
aided here and there by a Labour M.P. or candi- 
date, became active, throughout the country. As 
a result of these activities, the Executive shortly 
expelled from the Party Aneurin Bevan, a young 
and able miner M.P.; G. R. Strauss, M.P., who for 
a long time was Herbert Morrison’s right hand 
man in the government of London; Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, a former Labour President of the 
Board of Education; and two others. These ex- 
pulsions formed sensational news, and were dis- 
approved by a much larger section of the Party 
than supported the Petition Campaign. 

By the time Conference met, the expelled mem- 
bers had communicated with the Secretary of the 
Party, asking leave to appeal to Conference 
against their expulsion. This request the Execu- 
tive passed on to the Conference Standing Or- 
ders Committee, which, on the opening morning 
of Conference, reported that there was no provi- 
sion in the Party constitution which would allow 
non-members of the Party to take part in its pro- 
ceedings. 

And here came the first critical issue. Would 
Conference simply adopt the report of its Stand- 
ing Orders Committee, and so refuse Cripps a 
hearing? Would the Executive urge that course? 

It was immediately clear that the Executive 
would not. In the person of the Chairman, the 
Executive pointed out that Conference had it in 
its own hands to suspend standing orders, if it so 
wished, for the purpose of hearing Cripps. A 
motion to suspend standing orders was put. A 
card vote was taken—the first vote of the day; 
and while the tellers were counting the figures 
on the cards, Conference whispered excitedly. 
“A card vote will go against him.” ‘They’re only 
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ones and twos in favor of suspension.” ‘“There’s 
a four forty-three—the miners are voting for it.” 
The result was a small margin for suspension— 
1,227,000 to 1,083,000. 

It was subtle strategy of the Executive, to give 
way on the minor point in order to leave no doubt 
on the major point. For after the first few sen- 
tences of Cripps’ speech, it became clear that he 
could not win Conference to overturn the expul- 
sion decision. Tall, slim, young-looking (though 
he has a son who has been a Parliamentary can- 
didate), meticulously dressed, with a serious, 
scholarly face, he took the rostrum to an ovation 
of clapping, and launched, a figure of pathos, in- 
to a lawyer’s speech. Pathos, because there was 
no outward response in his grave face or demean- 
our to the clapping of the delegates, and one felt 
that he less than any man had his finger on the 
pulse of these people whom he was trying to lead. 
He made an excellent speech, containing no ref- 
erence to the Popular Front policy, but simply 
arguing with lawyer-like precision against the 
reasons given for his expulsion, and pleading that 
without discussion of the sort he had stimulated 
a democratic party would “lose the warmth of 
life.’ He was listened to in quiet, and cheered 
again when he had finished; but he had given 
the Conference law when it wanted leading. 

Hugh Dalton answered for the Executive. Tall, 
smiling, fifty, ex-university lecturer, now suave 
politician. He left many of Cripps’ points un- 
touched, but talked politics instead of law. 
Cripps, he said, had asked for a special conference 
to discuss his memorandum; but “When are we 
to have finality?” Dalton had asked him. “If 
you got a special conference, and were defeated, 
would that be the end of it?”’ Cripps had been 
unable to say. Laski, who had supported Cripps’ 
memorandum, had, said Dalton, ‘‘a better under- 
standing of these things than Cripps’: when once 
a vote had been taken, he had loyally accepted 
the majority decision. . 

There were only three speeches in open debate. 
But the third was by a Mr. Brown, an unimpor- 
tant individual from a backward constituency. 
Fiercely earnest, this young man told Conference 
how the Party in his constituency had a difficult 
job, but had been working steadily and getting 
results—a surprising number of seats on local 
bodies, and a well-knit organisation. But recently 
things had changed: effective work had decreas- 
ed, morale had lowered. Why? Because “for 


nine blasted months, in a pre-election year, we’ve 
done nothing but argue the toss about Cripps.” 
And on that note the vote was taken—2,100,000 
for endorsement of the expulsion, 402,000 against 
The miners voted against Cripps this time; of the 
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votes in his favor, the Distributive Workers cast 
150,000, leaving a remainder small enough to sug- 
gest that he did not even get a majority of the 
constituency party votes. 

Three days later, Conference discussed the Pop- 
ular Front policy. In a flat debate, the only im- 
portant speech was an able and fair-minded state- 
ment for the Executive by Herbert Morrison, 
notable chiefly for its omission of any suggestion 
that local arrangements between Liberals and 
Labour in individual constituencies would be per- 
mitted. Labour will fight the coming election in 
splendid isolation. 

And so the British Labour Party dealt with its 
chief protagonist of the Popular Front, and with 
the popular front policy itself. 


Or did it? It is extraordinary, but true, that the 
Party has never yet dealt with the real arguments 
in favor of a Popular Front. And the true con- 
demnation of the Cripps movement is that it has 
never forced these before the Party. All it did 
was to cause the Party to spend “nine blasted 
months” (the Cripps policy was being advocated 
long before the memorandum was _ presented) 
“arguing the toss” about the Cripps campaign. 

And, for all the intellect and vigor in the Cripps 
ranks, it was a blind alley campaign. From first 
to last it was based on the argument: “A Popular 
Front can win the next general election; and if 
it does so...” Never once has the present writ- 
er (and he has followed the campaign at least as 
closely as the average Labour Party member, at 
whom it was primarily aimed) noticed that Cripps 
or his associates gave any consideration to the 
other possibilities. Suppose we form a Popular 
Front to fight the coming general election—and 
the coming general election does not come? It 
has recently become a major possibility that the 
life of this Parliament will be extended, on 
account of the continuous state of crisis in foreign 
affairs. But Cripps had no policy to offer for 
that emergency. Suppose a Popular Front is 
formed to win the next general election—and 
loses? Whatthen? Another blank in the Cripps 
program. Suppose—the alternative underlying 
the whole discussion—progressive forces in Great 
Britain are fighting, not a winning, but a losing 
struggle; not a struggle in which an access of new 
courage and new vision can bring quick victory, 
but one of which the critical point is already past, 
and they can do nothing now but consolidate 
forces for a many-year-long fight to regain lost 
ground? Nothing. Cripps offered a _ get-rich- 
quick policy for the immediate future, a policy 
far removed from political realities. 

The British working class is not intellectually 
alive. (Some observers say it is not alive at all— 
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a very different, and, in the view of the present 
writer, a grossly mistaken, judgment). One may 
suspect that the Labour Party Executive has at 
least this quality of conservatism, that it does not 
like the masses to think too much. In recent years, 
a Popular Front in Great Britain might, as many 
another writer has said, have “turned the tide of 
history.”” The Labour Party leaders did not put 
that possibility clearly before their rank and file; 
and the Cripps group, instead of rectifying the 
omission, confined themselves to arguments even 
- narrower and more sterile than the orthodox Par- 





ty arguments. They did not fail because they ad- 
vocated a Popular Front; they failed because they 
did so in a singularly wrong-headed and unreal- 
istic fashion. No, the Labour Party has not dealt 
with the Popular Front: it has merely brushed 
away something that was bothering it. 


And now—will Cripps and his friends be read- 
mitted to the Party? The old Executive has pass- 
ed on their request to the new— itself, with just 
a couple of changes in personnel. And the new 
Executive can afford to be magnanimous. 


A Modest Proposal 


LEO KENNEDY 


to the issue of railway unification in the 

House of Commons, (as he did before depart- 
ing this continent), citizen Leo Kennedy can con- 
tribute his in the columns of Canadian Forum. If 
the honorable gentleman of the Tory right can 
swell the chorus of agitation led by C.P.R. Presi- 
dent Beatty, the obscure gentleman of the Pro- 
gressive left-of-centre can also contribute his 
pennyworth for a sane and practical solution of 
the problem that is dividing the Dominion into two 
camps of scowling partisans. 

Sir Edward Beatty wants the railways unified 
because that way lies profits and a return to the 
common sense rule that you need not ply two 
trains where one train will do. The conservative 
press is of a similar mind. So, indeed, is every 
person who holds that people together in the name 
of Government cannot make a go of things as 
well as people together in the name of Business. 
Mr. Bennett protested wryly that for every dollar 
the C.N.R. made in the first quarter of 1938, more 
than a hundred cents were spent for fuel, main- 
tenance and wages. If Beatty, the-Conservatives 
and Bennett are right, then matters have come to 
a shocking pass and the sooner tax payers rally 
to the cause of amalgamation the better for their 
common good. 

But surely the approach thus far is wrong. If 
the citizen-owners of the C.N.R. are being affect- 
ed in their pocketbooks by the vigorous competi- 
tion of an enterprise owned by a much smaller 
group of individuals, then it is only reasonable 
that the injured citizenry should take over the 
offending railway. If the presence of a dupli- 
cate transportation system is creating taxes that 
must be eaten with bread and worn with shoddy, 
then it is obvious that these saboteurs of the na- 
tional economy must be brought to book. If a 
few shareholders of the C.P.R. by contrary be- 


[ citizen R. B. Bennett can contribute his iota 
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haviour affected the welfare of the majority of 
the shareholders, they would be outvoted and 
summarily overruled. Similarly, if a few individ- 
ual Canadians by their selfish competition are 
heaping an extra burden on the mass of citizenry, 
then it is evident that they should be relieved of 
their C.P.R. . 


This obvious solution to the railways contro- 
versy appears to have been overlooked by the 
proselytes of amalgamation. In the myriad 
speeches given by Sir Edward, and in the great 
volume of publicity released by his secretaries in 
favor of this purely local anschluss, you will find 
no single hint of it. And yet it must have occurr- 
ed to them. Surely so simple an answer to the 
vexing question must have struck Sir Edward or 
the Honorable Bennett during long nights when 
they paced the floors of their bedroom suites, in 
quest of a way to bring prosperity back to the 
country and a cut to the national taxation. Surely 
the gifted writers, nervously lighting the tenth 
cigarette as they prepared to pound out the ten 
thousandth word of appeal for amalgamation, 
saw the idea glimmering dimly in the haze of 
smoke and phrases. Or did they not? 


If I can serve my country and my fellow citi- 
zens with the one original thought produced dur- 
ing this battle of the sleeping cars, I shall lay 
claim to no more than the stipend of the Canadian 
Forum at its present non-existent space rates. The 
monument in Queen’s Park, the bronze plaque on 
the corner of my house, the boulevard with trees 
named after me, I will very gladly forfeit. If 
through this humble instrument the clerks on Bay 
Street can go home at night with sprightlier step 
and lighter heart because absorption of the C.P.R. 
has pared the tax on lunches, my reward will be 
enough. If Beatty in Montreal and Bennett in 
London can quit their nightly vigil and relax to 
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dreams of trouble-free golf on the morrow, I 
shall be content. 

Why this suggestion has not been advanced be- 
fore, I am at a loss to explain. Why some one of 
our ten million citizenry has never pressed the 
idea in the public print is beyond common com- 
prehension. Yet it is child’s play. The Canadian 
people took over the Grand Trunk Railway be- 
cause that enterprise was going broke. The people 
must take over the Canadian Pacific Railway be- 
cause this one is putting them into the red. 

I am not suggesting that we assume control of 
the C.P.R. by force. It is no plan of mine to throw 
Sir Edward Beatty and his vice-presidents into 
gaol as private nuisances and public enemies of 
the State. This is a country where brigandage is 
frowned upon. Obviously the C.P.R. must be 
appropriated by purely legitimate means. The 
C.P.R. has built itself into a valuable enterprise 
by thrift, industry and the right kind of patron- 
age. The owners of the C.P.R. should be well 
compensated for the tracks, and locomotives and 
cabooses which they will give up. 

Approached in the right way, the officials and 
shareholders of the C.P.R. are bound to see that 
relinquishment on their part is a patriotic duty. 
Confronted with the true issue of national wel- 
fare, it is reasonable to expect that these honor- 
able gentlemen and good citizens will waive the 
right to their private railway for a round sum. 
Faced with the facts of the case, they can do no 
other than sign over to the Canadian nation all 
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—I. A. McPhee 


deeds, bonds and dividends into futurity, and con- 
summate the afternoon’s business with three 
cheers for the flag. 

But let us be briefly hypothetical. Suppose, 
for one moment, that the present owners of the 
C.P.R. should shy at amalgamation on these terms. 
Conceive of them protesting that they want to 
buy our railway, not sell us theirs. In the face 
of the people’s reasonableness suppose that some 
executives, grown suddenly abandoned, dragged 
their mahogany desks and morocco chairs onto 
the pavement, and threw up barricades, from 
which they hollered defiance and hurled copies 
of the Canada Year Book and the bound speeches 
of Sir Edward Beatty at the representatives of the 
people. This conjecture exceeds decorum, but 
just suppose. 

Then it would be incumbent on the citizenry to 
deal sternly with these men as rebels. The pro- 
gress to which we are all pledged, a reduction of 
the taxes to which we are chatteled from the cra- 
dle, would require that they be put down as sud- 
denly as they arose. National security could de- 
mand no less. 

But there will be no need for this. The people 
need only appoint a committee of experts to es- 
timate the value of the C.P.R. roads and equip- 
ment, and then write their promissory notes. For 
the common good, the valuation of these proper- 
ties should be the people’s and not Sir Edward’s. 
If Sir Edward is obdurate, we can always move 
the decimal point an ought to the left. If he 
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turns purple in the face and waves his fists about 
his head at risk of disturbing his jaunty hat, we 
can move it an ought or two more in the same 


direction. This should compose his choler to a 
meek agreement. 


It is all very simple. 


There are divers other economies to be made 
through a railway unification of this nature, 


Machine Gun McGurk and Leo Robis. In 
this crowd were many fight fans hungry for 
thrills and sensations. With the exception of the 
Machine Gun, there was no class in the heavy- 
weight division. Gone were the days of Dempsey 
and Tunney. The sports writers stigmatized 
most of the leading heavyweights as bums, paloo- 
kas, false alarms, and wrote of how they yawned 
whenever they saw two of the big beef trusts 
falling over one another and fanning the air in 
what was technically called a prize fight. Only 
the radio announcers took these fights seriously. 
The heavyweight champion was no better than the 
leading challengers: he had won his title in a bout 
in which both fighters should have been thrown 
out of the ring for stalling and disqualified. The 
fight fans had had to exist on a poor heavyweight 
diet, and then, the Machine Gun had come sud- 
denly from nowhere. 

He was an Irish lad. He came from the west 
side of Chicago, but often, for reasons unknown, 
the sports writers referred to him as the South 
Chicago Machine Gun. At other times, they 
stated that he came from back of the stockyards. 
McGurk was only twenty-three, but in a couple 
of years he had suddenly changed the heavy- 
weight picture. He had come up through the 
Golden Gloves tournaments, winning the heavy- 
weight title in his last year of fighting in that com- 
petition. He had been picked up by Tim Malone 
and Sol Levinson and they had brought him along 
fast. His record was one long series of quick 
knockouts. Few fighters had stayed more than 
three rounds with him. No heavyweight had made 
a more impressive record and showing than 
Machine Gun McGurk in those pork and bean 
years when a fighter is brought along and pre- 
pared to step up into the top class and fight for 
the big money. 

McGurk was a terrific puncher, a murderous 
finisher, and he looked fine and graceful in the 


HOUSANDS kept streaming into the 
Yankee Stadium for the big fight between 
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The Fall of Machine Gun MeGurk 


JAMES T. FARRELL 











which are not apparent at first glance. I am 
happy to list two major ones. There is the tre- 
mendous saving of time which can be anticipated, 
when C.P. executives and parliamentarians with 
an axe to helve have no further call to waste 
themselves in luncheon speeches. There are the 
publicity writers who will be released for other 
and more profitable toil. Sober thought on the 
part of the reader will suggest even more. 





ring. His record was probably as honestly earned 
as that of many other fighters. But Malone and 
Levinson were not in the fight game for sport. 
Every fighter they had had for over five years had 
turned out to be a bum. They had to get back in 
the big dough. So they took no chances with 
McGurk. When they hit the tank towns to give 
their boy a long list of K.O.’s they had a retinue 
of three burly chauffeurs with them. Alternately, 
one of the chauffeurs would go ahead two or three 
hundred miles to some town, and establish him- 
self there as a fighter. McGurk would arrive in 
due time, and a match would be arranged. Mc- 
Gurk would fight one of the chauffeurs, and add 
another quick knockout to his record. Then the 
chauffeur whose turn it was next would go ahead 
and there would be a repeat performance. Fifteen 
of the knockouts in his sensational rise had been 
produced in this manner. Besides, he had fought 
worn-out punching bags, Negroes who were 
forced to take a dive under threats of violence, 
and others of an odd assortment of human hulks. 
But his record looked good, and that was what 
made publicity. Having been nursed through the 
tank towns, he stepped into better class, and con- 
tinued his string of knockouts. And the sports 
writers had been avid for a new heavyweight 
sensation. They needed one. They were fed up 
with writing about the clumsy champion, and his 
equally clumsy challengers. The public was as 
tired of reading about them as it was of seeing 
them fight. A new fighter was needed to restore 
prosperity to the heavyweight prize fight busi- 
ness. McGurk filled the need. He had form. He 
looked like a wonder. He could punch. He 
appeared to be the best fighter since Dempsey, 
and once he had his opponent weakened, he went 
in to kill, and slugged his opponents into the kind 
of a coma that brought the crowd to its feet. He 
looked good, and he was just what the writers 
needed. 

His build up had been quick and sensational. 
Sports writers vied with one another in coining 
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phrases to describe his destructive powers. He 
was the Machine Gun, The South Chicago 
Machine Gun, the Dynamiting Turkey, the Irish 
Cavalcade, the Murderous Turkey, the Assassin- 
ating Harp, the Human Dum-Dum Bullet, and, 
needless to add, he was the greatest heavyweight 
of them all. Sports writers kept describing imag- 
inary fights in which he put away Dempsey, Tun- 
ney, Jack Johnson, Jim Jeffries, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Jim Corbett, and John,L. Sullivan. He became a 
big draw, and the oily heavyweight fight which 
could make money was one in which he was a 
contestant. 

Leo Robis was an experienced old war horse of 
a fighter, among the best of a bad lot of heavy- 
weights. He was the last obstacle in the path of 
Machine Gun McGurk. After Robis, the title 
fight, and then a real champion would be born. 
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(By Courtesy of the Picture Loan Society, Toronto) 


—André Bieler 


II 

The crowd kept thronging to the Yankee Sta- 
dium. Once again, the fight fans could smell 
blood. All that they hoped was that McGurk 
would give them a run for their money, and let 
Robis hang on for a couple of rounds. Even so, 
it would be a treat to see McGurk lay the Polack 
out flat in record time. Perhaps, he would even 
cancel Robis in less time than it had taken Jack 
Dempsey to flatten Fred Fulton. 

The preliminary boys slugged and floundered 
away in the ring. A big Argentine was mauling 
away with a Negro heavyweight, and when the 
Argentine got an adverse decision, there was a 
round of boos. Then two more gorillas came into 
the ring. One of them in purple tights came out 
like a windmill, turned into a dynamo, punched 
his opponent back and forth across the ring for 
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forty-five seconds, took one punch on the chin, 
and his legs caved in. He went down and stayed 
down, and was carried to his stool amidst a 
chorus of boos and cheers. Another fight, and it 
was time for the real business to begin. 

Now everybody found his or her seat and wait- 
ed. The excitement and tension mounted: Spec- 
tators coming in hurried to their places. This 
fight might be over so quickly that they couldn’t 
afford to miss anything. Around the ringside 
section, people glanced about to see and be seen. 
There was the usual collection of former prize 
fighters, politicians, baseball players, theatrical 
producers, slick paper magazine writers, glamor 
girls, big town Charlies, and persons whose babies 
were born in the gossip columns of the news- 
papers. Robis was cheered when he entered the 
ring. Then came McGurk and the ovation was 
tremendous. Photographers swarmed about the 
ring, and former champions began clambering 
through the ropes to be introduced and to get 
their hand. Jack Dempsey got a loud and en- 
thusiastic ovation. And then Gene Tunney was 
introduced, the announcer describing him as an 
inspiration to the youth of America, and he was 
loudly cheered. Mickey Walker was introduced 
as one of the greatest thrill producers, bar none, 
in the history of the prize ring, and he too was 
cheered. Others came, and then the present 
champion was introduced. He was booed, and 
many from the crowd yelled for him to wait until 
McGurk got him. Finally the ring was cleared. 
The fighters were introduced, and received their 
final instructions in the center of the ring. They 
went to their corners. 

The crowd waited; keen, and alert eyes were 
riveted on the green-roped ring. Nervous con- 
versation popped on all sides like firecrackers, 
and many were asking one another how long the 
dark-haired Pole could last. They were waiting 
only to see him stretched out, bloody and uncon- 
scious, another victim of the new hero. And the 
gong! A loud cheer. The Murder of the Cen- 
tury was on. 

Ill 

Machine Gun McGurk danced and pranced 
cautiously about the ring facing a man who seem- 
ed clumsy before him. McGurk feinted with the 
snap of a trained and perfectly coordinated box- 
er. He had come a long way, this Golden Gloves 
boy, or so it appeared in those first seconds of the 
first round. He seemed to be possessed of al- 
most insolent confidence. He manoeuvered to 


let go with that deadly one-two punch that had 
earned him the sobriquet of The Machine Gun. A 
left to the body, and a murderous right cross to 
the jaw, and the opponent would be where Demp- 
That was all that 


sey’s opponents used to be. 
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was needed to put the hapless Pole into a state 
of temporary paralysis. 

“Fight you bums!” someone yelled from the 
grandstand as they continued to feel one another 
out. 

But they sparred and shifted in a first round 
which went to McGurk by a harmless margin. The 
sympathies of many in the crowd suddenly turned 
to Robis, the underdog. During the one minute 
intermission before the second round, many be- 
gan to coach Leo Robis from about the ringside. 

“Get in there Leo boy. Bob and weave, and 
duck his left.” 

“Don’t stand up straight for him Robie, old 
boy!” 

The encouragement to Robis brought out coun- 
ter advice for McGurk. One cynical-faced thin 
fellow in a checkered suit, peered through binoc- 
ulars from close to the ringside. 

“Don’t be a bum Robis. You're yellow. Fight- 
ing the kind of a fight that Machine Gun wants 
you to. Down, there! Bob and weave! Use the 
right! Bob and weave!” 

The second round came up. It was fought 
cautiously. McGurk boxed, poised and grace- 
ful. Robis was still clumsy, a man who seemed 
to have no right to be in the same ring with this 
Irish giant. 

“Fight you Polack bum!” 

“Get going Leo!” 

“Give him the sub-machine gun, Mac!” 

“Make it fast Machine Gun!” 

And still the cautious feeling out process went 
on. 

“He’s giving us a little run for our money,” 
many said about the arena. 

“No a waltz,”’ some wit said to a spectator on 
his side who made this remark. 

Swaying and weaving, Robis moved about awk- 
wardly but carefully, and McGurk sparred. Not 
one authentic blow was struck during the entire 
round. 

And the gong! The lights going on all over 
the arena. The high-pitched conversation. The 
seconds working expertly over the men. Again 
the gong! 

IV 

All lights off except those over the ring. All 
over the stadium, little flares flickering up, going 
out as cigarettes were lit. A sudden, loud, and 
long Oh, breaking forth like a collective groan of 
thousands, and everyone was on his feet. Robis 
had bounced McGurk’s head back with a straight 
right. 

“Oh what a bum! 
there Leo!” 
“Blank-Cartridge McGurk!” 
“Polish him off Robis!’’ 


He’s yellow Leo! Get in 
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“Dempsey would have killed him,” the grey- 
suited fellow with the binoculars yelled. 

“Get going McGurk!” 

“The Machine Gun now!” 

“Cover up McGurk!”’ 











And Robis relentlessly followed McGurk about 
the ring. The Irishman was plainly in trouble. 
The grey-suited fellow with the opera glasses 
kept yelling that McGurk was mad and swinging 
wildly now. McGurk was no longer the graceful, 
panther-like animal, prancing around in certain 
expectation of a kill. Robis had him, it seemed. 

V 

The fourth round came up and the crowd yelled 
for blood. Robis came out of his corner with his 
eye nicked from a wild punch that had landed 
at the end of the last round. McGurk seemed re- 
freshened. This was the round. And McGurk was 
down. Another right. McGurk was up immed- 
' jately, punching wildly, and the experts about 
the ringside kept yelling that McGurk was dizzy, 
didn’t know what he was doing, hadn’t known 
enough to take a count in order to clear his head. 
He swung low and landed with a roundhouse left, 
and the crowd booed loudly and nastily. 

“Hey! Hey! Watch it, you!” the fellow with 
the opera glasses yelled threateningly. 

“Kill him Leo!” a woman yelled. 

The crowd now cheered and exhorted Robis. 
Shaken by surprise at the unexpected turn of the 
fight, it wanted blood. McGurk rooters showed 
concern, and either pleaded with their man to 
come back, or were gloomily silent. 

And methodically, Robis followed McGurk, 
blocked his floundering punches, steadily punish- 
ed him, mainly with that straight right of his. 

And the heart seemed utterly gone out of the 
hurt, floundering Machine Gun McGurk. Miss- 
ing punches, he exposed the manner in which the 
Pole’s plan of battle was working out. Drawing 
the Machine Gun to lead with his left, Robis duck- 
ed under the blow, and pegged in solid right hand 
punches, sometimes following up with a choppy 
left. Now the majority of the crowd yelled that 
McGurk couldn’t take it. 
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“Oh you Glass-Jaw McGurk!” 

After each round, McGurk wobbled about the 
ring, scarcely able to find his own corner. Loud 
and gleeful voices announced that the Irishman 

was out on his feet. The new superman of pugil- 
ism had turned out to be another bum because of 
one knockdown and a pounding succession of 
blows from Robis’ right hand. 

Groggy for two rounds, McGurk seemed to re- 
cover in the seventh. He attacked, and the mob 
was on its feet, ready to shift its allegiance as he 
banged at Robis. 

“He ain’t hittin’ Leo! He’s hittin’ the Pole’s 
gloves! McGurk’s face is a hamboiger! It’s ham- 
boiger! He’s a sucker for a poifict right! Go in 
with the right, Robis, and you’ll kill the yellow 
bum!” the fellow with the binoculars yelled. 

And the diehard McGurk fans kept urging 
their man on. 

VI 

For nine rounds, Leo Robis punched Machine 
Gun McGurk into a state of bewildered, rubbery- 
legged semi-helplessness. McGurk swung wildly, 
feebly. Before the end, Robis was laughing at 
him. The Pole continued to fight cautiously, 
ploddingly, slugging away until he grew arm 
weary. Some spectators called the referee to stop 
it. One fellow by the ringside yelled out that 
Robis was a bum because he was taking so much 
time to knock out a thoroughly beaten man. 

From round to round, the roaring grew in vol- 
ume. From behind, there came petulant repeti- 
tive cries for those in front to sit down. Robis 
was exhorted to polish McGurk off; to kill him. 
McGurk, utterly confused and groggy, kept 
swinging aimlessly. He landed several low 
blows. He was booed. Then finally after one 
minute of the thirteenth round, Robis straightened 
McGurk up and bounced a last needless right 
off the Irishman’s jaw. McGurk fell into the ropes, 
relaxed, slid on the canvas, quivered, rolled feeb- 
ly over. A long and lusty roar acclaimed the end 
of one superman and the elevation of another 
superman to supplant him in the sports columns. 

The beaten heavyweight was led off, half- 
dragged, half-carried, his face smothered in a 
towel. Some yelled sympathetic words to him; 
some shouted that he was yellow. He didn’t hear. 
There was a last pitying cheer for him. Thun- 
dered with applause, Robis left the ring, guarded 
by policemen, waving and grinning at the plaud- 
its which acknowledged him the hero of the 
evening. 

VII 

In his dressing room, Robis stood under a spray- 
ing shower, surrounded by reporters and photog- 
raphers. His dark hair was sopped, and, after 


drying, he covered his middle with a towel, and 
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crushed his way out of the show to dress. The 
reporters clung to him, asking him questions. 
Photographers clambered onto benches, and 
flashlight bulbs flared as he was mugged contin- 
uously and from all sides. Again and again, re- 
porters asked him how he won, and solemnly 
copied down his almost monosyllabic answers. He 
said that McGurk was a good boxer, but could be 
hit, and that McGurk’s punches had not hurt him 
seriously, except the low punches. He said the 
nick on the eye was nothing. And the photog- 
raphers kept working away. 

“Hey Leo, please smile! I want you smiling, 
and I’m finished,” one of the photographers 
pleaded. 

The confusion in the dressing room continued. 
Policemen’ kept 
barring newcom- 
ers, chasing out 
others, and the 
reporters kept 
asking questions. 
All Robis’ ans- 
wers were noted. 
The experts said 
that these ans- 
wers were excel- 
lent. Robis spoke 
of the championship. He accepted more tumul- 
tuous congratulations from all sides. A radio 
announcer kept barking out a description of the 
scene, promising every moment to put Leo Robis 
on the air. Robis’ manager, a slick-faced, corpu- 
lent man chewed away on a cigar, wiped oceans 
of perspiration from his brows, and chided the 
experts who had picked McGurk to win. Finally, 
the sweating radio announcer, a _ handkerchief 
around his neck, broke through the crowd, and 
got Robis to say a few words. 

“Well I won like I said I was gonna to win. I 
fought hard, and Machine Gun McGurk is a good 
fighter and he fought hard. It was a hard fight, 
but I won it, because I didn’t want to let my 
friends and admirers down.” Robis paused. “Yes, 
it was a hard fight. McGurk fought a hard fight.” 

“Now what do you plan Leo?” asked the an- 
nouncer. 

“T wanna fight with the champion.” 


“Thank you, Leo Robis. You have just heard 
Leo Robis, the winner in this sensational, thrill- 
ing, murderous battle of the century. And folks, 
I wish you could see Leo Robis’ dressing room. 
Everybody crowding in here, everybody smiling, 
everybody talking. I tell you, it’s bedlam. Folks 
it’s bedlam. And folks, I got to sign off now, and 
I want to say again, I am sorry that we cannot 
get a word from Machine Gun McGurk. But re- 
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member in hearing all this noise and joy here that 
the loser fought a good clean fight, trying every 
minute, fighting with the stoutest heart ever seen 
in a prize ring, and showing us sheer courage like 
we have never been shown sheer courage before 
and we experts have seen lots of sheer courage of 
the most courageous in our experiences covering 
prize fights. Again, this is Jack Jackson, your 
announcer, signing off after carrying to you a 
blow by blow description of tonight’s fight be- 
tween Leo Robis and Machine Gun McGurk, and 
then bringing you a description of Leo Robis’ 
dressing room, and the words of Leo Robis himself 
from his dressing room after he emerged the vic- 
tor in the greatest and most thrilling fight that 
anyone has seen in a long long time. Good night 
folks, Jack Jackson your announcer, and please 
stand by for station identification!” 

‘“‘Hey Leo, please smile! Hey tell him to smile. 
I can’t get home till I get a shot of him smilin’. 
Hey Leo, please smile for just a second!” a pho- 
tographer pleaded, as he stood above the crowd 
on a bench. 

Robis was dressed now, gay,, not worrying 
about his bruised eyes. He had dark hair, heavy 
brows, a thick, broad, stupid face. 

“Hey, please Leo, please get Leo to smile. For 
Christ sake, I can’t go home until I get one of 
him smiling!” 

VIII 

Machine Gun McGurk’s dressing room was al- 
most deserted. Clad in a loud gray suit, with a 
straw hat askew on his large head, Machine Gun 
McGurk sat bowed. This west side Irish boy 
from Chicago who had never been considered 
bright, who had been expelled from school in the 
sixth grade, and who had earned thousands of 
dollars in the few years of his ‘“‘meteoric’”’ rise sat 
crying on a bench, much like a sickened animal. 
His managers stood by him, saying little, and one 
of them now and then patted him on the back. 
His face was puffed, and bruised, almost un- 
recognizable. He constantly felt his face and 
head. A trainer massaged his neck. Tears came 
easily, and he wiped 
his battered eyes 
with a towel. His 
knuckles were bruis- 
ed. He sat, dazed and 
stupefied from pun- 
ishment. There was a 
rap on the door, and 
a couple of newspa- 
per men entered. The 
managers told them 
that McGurk would 
not make any state- 
ments. 
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“How about one of you fellows making a state- 
ment?” one of the newspaper men asked. 

“Over confidence,” Tim Malone said. 

“He was trained too fine. We congratulate 
Robis on his good clean fight. All we ask is an- 
other chance, and our boy will knock him out,” 
Levinson said. 

The reporters copied down the statement, and 
grinned. They looked at the beaten heavyweight 
and said nothing. 

McGurk sat there. Again he dabbed his eyes. 

“Jesus, it’s a morgue,” a newspaper man said. 

Nothing much was said, and McGurk sat there, 
and his managers stood near him, and one of the 
trainers continued to massage his neck. Photog- 
raphers stood on chairs and benches waiting to 
get a shot of the Machine Gun as he left. They 
begged Levinson and Malone to let them take a 
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picture of McGurk, and both managers flatly said 
no. Loud echoes from outside announced Robis’ 
departure. And still they let him sit there in his 
stupor. Finally, the managers and trainers got 
around him. He couldn’t walk. He left like a 
drunken man, surrounded by cops and his retinue, 
his face hidden behind a straw hat and the collar 
of his gray topcoat, and the photographers 
weren’t able to get a decent shot of him. Outside, 
police shoved the waiting crowd back, and the 
helpless giant was dragged into a taxicab, and 
hustled away. 

Machine Gun McGurk had had his day, and 
that fight was the beginning of that long descent 
to end him up as another punch drunk bum hang- 
ing on the edge of the sport world, broke, shabby, 
with his beaten and battered brain making him 
silly. 


of John Dewey 


E. A. HAVELOCK 


countryside in spring; the eye of the passen- 

ger comprehends large sweeps of farmland, 

and men busy with their work below their barns 
in the fields. Then he is plunged into a town, and 
the factory frontages slip by, and children playing 
in the alleys, with men pushing carts and women 
marketing. At level crossings stand cars and 
trucks impatiently arrested in their flight along 
the roads. Rounding a curve, the locomotive 
swings into momentary view, its connecting rods 
pacing along the permanent way. There is the 
same dynamic beat in the pages of John Dewey. 
Not that he is any stylist; his prose is pragmatic, 
unpretentious, often laborious. But within the 
compass of his philosophy he has striven to con- 
dense the roar and rattle of the train, and ration- 
alise the rapid panorama of man’s daily energies 
released. Here is the philosopher of the machine 
age, the modern Socrates who has striven to call 
down philosophy from heaven to earth. For a 
generation he has proclaimed to North America, 
and to such of the European intelligentsia as cared 
to read him, that the proper object of philosophic 
inquiry is the day’s work, that man’s significance 
is to be discovered not-in cloistered concentration 
of thought, but in his daily attempt to control his 
material environment, with plough and test tube 
and machine tool. “A genuine idealism and one 
compatible with science will emerge as soon as 
philosophy accepts the teaching of science that 
*INTELLIGENCE IN THE MODERN WORLD: John 


Dewey’s Philosophy, edited by Joseph Ratner, Random House 
(Macmillan in Canada); $1.49; pp. xv., 1077. 


Te train passes over the North American 
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ideas are statements not of what is or what has 
been, but of acts to be performed. For them 
mankind will learn that, intellectually, ideas are 
worthless except as they pass into actions which 
rearrange and reconstruct in some way, be it little 
or large, the world in which we live.” 

These two sentences implicitly reveal his inspir- 
ation. The world which he strives to rationalize 
is the North American terrain, rearranged and re- 
constructed by the dynamic energies of the Amer- 
ican people. The philosopher has looked on the 
Ford factory and found it good, because it repre- 
sented not essentially the machine, but man’s 
natural life rearranged by man’s mind and mus- 
cle. Here is significant meaning to be found. 
And thus conditioned by the American scene, 
Dewey turns upon the classic philosophies of the 
old world and attacks them for divorcing ‘“‘know- 
ing” from “doing,” for failing to come to terms 
with the machine age. ‘They brought with them 
the idea of a higher realm of fixed reality, of 
which alone true science is possible, and of an in- 
ferior world of changing things with which ex- 
perience and practical matters are concerned. 
They glorified the invariant at the expense of 
change, it being evident that all practical activity 
falls within the realm of change. They bequested 
the notion, which has ruled philosophy since the 
time of the Greeks, that its office is to uncover the 
antecedently real, rather than, as is the case with 
our practical judgements, to gain the kind of un- 
derstanding which is necessary to deal with prob- 
lems as they arise.” 
This attack serves as point of departure for the 
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HIGHWAY CRUISER 


exposition of Dewey’s system as it is unfolded in 


the latest of the Modern Library Giants*. After 
an editorial interpretation (Introduction 240 
pages) the remaining 827 pages are filled with 
multifarious excerpts from Dewey’s writings, but 
organized in chapters which the reader may ob- 
serve to fall into five main groups. First, Dewey’s 
general conception of the place and function of 
philosophy in the modern world. Second, anal- 
ysis of society and social institutions. Third, the 
theory and practice of education. Fourth, psy- 
chology and conduct. Fifth, problems of logic, 
meaning and truth. A reviewer with limited 
space must obviously refuse the task of covering 
this compendium of a philosopher’s life work. 
Dewey touches on contemporary man in all his 
aspects and activities, as a being of moral choice, 
as a citizen of communities, in war and in peace. 
He does not disdain current politics; rather it is 
from the functioning of current institutions— 
legislatures, trade unions, corporations, schools 
and colleges, leagues of nations—that he would 
extract the material of philosophic analysis. Con- 
tinually he warns against the two illusions, which 
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—Winifred Watson 


in his view have fettered the thinking not merely 
of the thinker but the ordinary man; first the con- 
cept of an individual soul or consciousness con- 
ceived as a self-governing entity which can be 
isolated from its hourly relations with other men 
and things. “Such thinking treats individualism 
as if it were something static having a uniform 
content. It ignores the fact that the mental and 
moral structure of individuals, the pattern of their 
desires and purposes, change with every great 
change in social constitution. Individuals who are 
not bound together in associations, whether 
domestic, economic, religious, political, artistic, or 
educational are monstrosities.” (page 410). Sec- 
ond there is the illusory notion of the idea, con- 
ceived in fixity and permanence, divorced from 
activity and process. Thus the significance even 
of mathematical ideas is to be found in their sym- 
bolic representation of activity. “The significant 
difference is that of two types of possible opera- 
tion, material and symbolic. This distinction 
when frozen into the dogma of two orders of be- 
ing, existence and essence, gives rise to the notion 
that there are two types of logic . . . the formal 
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and the material, of which the formal is higher 
and the more fundamental. In truth, the formal 
development is a specialized offshoot of mater- 
ial thinking. It is derived ultimately from acts 
performed, and constitutes an extension of such 
acts, made possible by symbols.” (page 878). 


The judgement of time may declare that Dew- 
ey’s strength, which lies in his pragmatic sym- 
pathy with the expanding culture of his day, and 
the close relevance of his analysis to the contem- 
porary processes of industry, art and education, 
is also his weakness. If the complete philosopher 
—and history has admittedly produced few such 
—is one prepared to accept the full paradox of 
man’s life, steeping himself in the flux of vital 
activity and manipulation of men and things only 
to fly from the flux again in order to separate his 
formulas, contemplate them in detachment, and 
ask, What of permanence is here? then Dewey 
is not a complete philosopher. His very “realism” 
has had the effect of making him the prophet of 
one particular historical epoch rather than the in- 
terpreter of all epochs. For example, though he 
can demolish economic liberalism with the best 
of the radicals, exposing its fallacious premises 
and its failure to understand or employ the col- 
lectivism required for a machine technique 
(Chapter 4), yet when social breakdown occurs 
he flies for refuge still to that optimistic faith in 
the mere extension of rational intelligence, which 
formed the credo of nineteenth century liberal- 
ism. “The rise of scientific method and of tech- 
nology based upon it is the genuinely active force 
in producing the vast complex of changes the 
world is now undergoing, not the class struggle 
whose spirit and method are opposed to science; 
but if we lay hold upon the causal force exercised 
by this embodiment of intelligence we shall know 
where to turn for the means of effecting further 
change.” (p. 441). Like all philosophers, that is 
to say, he wants a government by philosophers, 
only now they have become a committee of pro- 
fessors of science and economics, drawn from 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia and indeed all the best 
institutions of high learning. The tough Ameri- 
canism in Dewey’s thinking too often conceals 
something which is merely a rationalization of the 
rise of the professional middle classes. 


The march of events may also in time expose the 
limitations of his logic. He represents in modern 
times that same revolt against metaphysics, and 
against the separation of ends from means, which 
the Epicureans represented in antiquity. But he 
no more than they can really solve the dilemma 
of directing the activity of human life by ends 
which on his premises are to be inferred from the 
very activity which is to be directed. The fascist 
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state, and indeed all states to a degree, are today 
learning very rapidly the lesson of scientific con- 
trol of all the techniques of human living and 
communication. But the increase of science in 
production and in propaganda, so far from sug- 
gesting with increasing clarity the ends which 
science should serve, is being applied to ends 
which Mr.. Dewey would abhor. In American 
capitalist society during its expanding period, the 
interaction of ends and means, of ideas and func- 
tions, seemed automatic, but as man progressively 
extends scientific technique to the purpose of 
dominating his fellow men, the activities of total- 
itarian communities are going to force the 
thoughtful to turn with renewed attention to that 
old fashioned question, What after all is the chief 
end of man? Put in this form Mr. Dewey would 
probably deny that the question has much rele- 
vance. His philosophy has grappled more com- 
pletely than any other with the analysis of daily 
habit and operation. But it lacks that dash of 
pessimism, that sense of failure in the midst of 
success, which has turned many a thinker since 
Plato towards the notion that the good for man 
cannot be fully comprehended within the span of 
his mortal life. 


Duck In Autumn 


A black line whips across 

Our sky’s monotony 

A lost kite’s tail, adrift 

Upon a distant breeze, 

And then an arrowhead 

To wedge its way through space. 

Blue sea, white sand, and silent 

Rocks look up until 

The moving line of life 

Has disappeared in space. 

“It’s safer here,’”’ they say. 
—FRANCES R. ANGUS. 


The Plutocrat 


The purple duck at dawn was shot 
At his command, but I’d as lief have not. 


I shot him at the break of day, 
But I’d as lief have let him swing his northward 
way. 


Now he is hot and brown and smelly, 
Prepared to fill a round pneumatic belly. 


The purple duck at dawn was shot, 
I got my pay, but I’d as lief have not. 
—IDA de BRUYN. 
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SUMMER 


Canadian Essays 


CANADIAN MARKETING PROBLEMS: Ten Essays, edited 
by H. R. Kemp; University of Toronto Press, 1939; 
pp. viii and 152; $2.50. 

F these ten essays, three (Mr. Laureys’, Mr. Thompson’s 
and Mr. Cowan’s) will be of interest almost solely, and 
one (Mr. King’s) mainly, to those professionally engaged in 
advertising and selling. Of greatest general interest is Mr. 
Taylor’s essay on “The Commercial Policy of Canada.” It is 
not only a useful, concise and very well written survey of 
past policy and the reasons for it; it has also some very 
penetrating comments on the probable determining factors in 
future policy. Mr. Taylor points out, for example, that 
wheat is becoming less important in the Canadian economy, 
and the new staples (pulp and paper and the nonferrous 
metals) more important, with three very far-reaching politi- 
co-economic consequences. First, as the new staples are 

“the specialized product of the East,” Ontario and Quebec 

are “beginning to lose interest in the prairies . . . They need 

the prairie markets and the prairie traffic less than before... 

The economic and political bargaining power of the prairies 

is likely to become steadily weaker.” Second, “The change 

from a wheat economy to the new economy ... is producing 

.. a shift in the balance of power within the industrialized 
East.” Dominance is passing from the railways and the 
manufacturers to the power-paper-mining groups, with little 
interest in the prairies. “It is probably this major shift... 
which is the basic cause of the breaking down of Canadian 
unity.” 

This analysis is borne out (though Mr. Taylor does not 
say so) by the well known close connections between Mr. 
Hepburn and Mr. Duplessis (the chief spokesmen of Ontario 
and Quebec Sinn Feinism) and the power-paper-mining- 
grours. The transfer of political power from the Conserva- 
tives to Mr. Hepburn, and from Mr. Taschereau to Mr. Duples- 
sis may, on this view, have been only the outward and visible 
sign of fundamental economic changes. It is said that with 
the fall of Mr. Taschereau the Bank of Montreal, tradition- 
ally associated with the older railway-manufacturer inter- 
ests, gave place to the Royal Bank, more closely associated 
with the new power-paper-mining interests, as the chief 
banker of the Quebec government. 

In the third place, says Mr. Taylor, “Under the wheat 
economy we sold largely in sterling and bought largely in 
dollars. Now we sell more in dollars. The continuance of 
this trend will considerably ease our financial position when- 
ever sterling and dollars move in opposite directions in the 
foreign exchange markets, and we shall become more and 
more attached to the dollar area of trade rather than to the 
sterling area ... The economic fate of the West is largely 
bound up with that of Europe... The East is becoming less 
dependent on Europe and on the prairies; it is looking more 
and more to the south for its essential markets.” Perhaps 
this helps to explain why the recent reciprocity agreements 
with the United States provoked in central Canada almost 
none of the old fury. 

Mr. Marshall’s “Statistical Basis of Marketing Policy” is 
an admirable treatment of its subject. Especially interest- 
ing are his comments on the significance for marketing of 
the racial, religious and age composition of the Canadian 
population, and his statement that, “Pioneer areas in Canada 
and openings in the United States are no longer to be found. 
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. .. In the Maritime Provinces . . . for example, . . . the 
young people are no longer turning their footsteps tewards 
the New England States; they are staying in the Maritime 
Provinces. The nomadic stage of our population experience 
seems to have come to an end.” 

The force of these observations seems to have been lost 
on Mr. Laureys, who utters a naive lament on the obtuseness 
of opposition to immigration (which he apparently considers 
almost the sole means of enlarging the domestic market) 
and remarks buoyantly that, “The export of raw materials 
and foodstuffs, though somewhat difficult in the present 
state of affairs, is in normal times comparatively easy.” 

Mr. Curtis presents a useful short discussion of the econ- 
omic effects of resale price maintenance. His most striking 
statement is that, “The shifting in the age-distribution of 
our population . . . seems to point to the rise of a formidable 
middle-aged and older group which will in time be rigorously 
and militantly consumer-conscious.” 


Mr. Martin’s essay on “The Farm Market” is notable chief- 
ly for its omissions. Discussing farm mortgages, he points 
with pride to the fact that in 1931 “Two-thirds of all the 
occupied farms in Canada were free of mortgages.” But 
he does not add that the figures he has quoted refer only to 
owned farms; he says nothing of the very significant new 
figures provided by the 1936 census of the prairie provinces; 
he does not even mention other forms of farm debt. He 
ignores the census figures of farm facilities and farm own- 
ership of motor cars, and the figures of prairie farm cash 
income (with their appalling revelations of agricultural 
poverty). He does not mention the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce index of farm purchasing power, nor attempt to ad- 
just dollar figures by using the Searle index of things farm- 
ers buy. Yet he feels entitled to say: “The figures do indi- 
cate that farming has apparently been profitable enough to 
enable farmers to get on a solid and satisfactory basis so 
far as ownership is concerned,” and he waxes eloquent over 
the improvement in farm standards of living thanks to the 
motor car, “which has made the farming community in effect 
a suburb of the city or town,” the radio, which “keeps the 
farm family up to date in news, markets and entertainments,” 
etc., etc. “Farming is not the back-breaking and brain-dead- 
ening toil it used to be.” But he admits the relatively slight 
progress of rural electrification. The analysis of how the 
Canadian farmer’s dollar is spent is interesting and valu- 
able, but Mr. Martin does not explain why he proceeds to 
apply it to the gross value of agricultural production (which 
includes products of one type or stage of agriculture used 
in other types or stages, and therefore involves double count- 
ing) rather than to the net figure. The difference runs to 
some hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Mr. Lattimer’s account of “Recent Developments in Co- 
operative Marketing” is useful and informative, especially 
in its figures of recent expansion in Canada. Mr. Kemp’s 
“Aspects of the Pricing Problem,” is to me only less inter- 
esting than Mr. Taylor’s essay. But why, in his figures 
of personal and family incomes, did he not mention Mr. 
Woodsworth’s pamphlet on the subject and the statistics of 
family incomes of Canadian wage earners published in vol- 
ume V of the 1931 census? They would have supplied im- 
portant corroborative evidence for some of the points he 
makes. 

—E. A. FORSEY. 
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Foolossall Choredomm 


FINNEGAN’S WAKE: James Joyce; Macmillan; pp. 628; 

$5.50. 

ET me say right away that I have not read more than a 

tenth of “Finnegan’s Wake” and that I doubt if I will 
ever read it all, and if the publishers want the book back it’s 
all right with me. I’m in good company. The New Statesman’s 
cerebral critic, Gerald Stonier, reviewed it and then, chal- 
lenged by Desmond McCarthy, was forced to admit he hadn’t 
read it. But while Mr. Stonier claims to be still groping 
through its 200,000 Jabberwocky words at the rate of two 
pages a day, I can’t honestly swear to be doing even that. 


After all, it took Joyce sixteen years to compose it, and 
it is said he expects his readers to spend a lifetime in study- 
ing it. I’ve no doubt that, if you’re the sort who likes to spend 
a lifetime studying someone, James Joyce is your meat. It 
is clear from “Finnegan’s Wake” that he is still the most 
original and most talented technician in language today, and 
probably the most learned. But if that is clear, not much 
else is. 


Some years back, when Joyce began stunning literature 
with fragments from “Finnegan’s Wake” (né “Work in Pro- 
gress”) his more intelligible disciples said he was going his 
“Ulysses” one better and presenting “the single night’s 
sleep of a single character.” Without their explanations this 
reviewer (and, he suspects, most of his colleagues) would 
not have the slightest notion of what the completed book 
is about. It is alleged that the dreamer is not the immortal 
Leopold Bloom, nor even Finnegan, but a Norwegian Dub- 
liner named H. C. Earwicker, who is also occasionally Adam 
or Gladstone. He is said to be sleeping off a drunk on a 
Phoenix Park bench in 1904, if that’s any use to you. There 
are a number of other characters, I think, among the more 
articulate of whom is Mr. (?) Taff, who speaks like this: 
“Bompromifazzio! Shumpum for Pa-li-di and oukosouso for 
the nipper dondy! Trink off this soup and be bladdy oraf- 
ferteed! To bug at?”. 


This is fairly clear, as the book goes. Mr. Gilbert, learned 
sibyl at the Joycean shrine, has said that “even the most dif- 
ficult passages . . . become lucid, pellucid as running water, 
when read aloud.” So turn down the radio and go right 
ahead. Keep in mind that Joyce is simulating the dream- 
world, a realm of coalescing images rather than of words, 
by careful misspellings which pun upon some forty European 
and Oriental languages, not to speak of Dublin street- 
names, Catholic ritual, primitive magic, Freudian dream- 
symbolism, and Irish mythology. Read it out loud, and you 
will certainly find much of it not only pronouncable but 
musical, with patterns occasionally as formal and as intri- 
cate as Bach’s. But I defy you to make any Connected Sense. 
And unless you are a linguist and pedant beyond anything 
in my comprehension you will still miss about 75% of the 
puns. 


What is worse, you probably won’t care—even if, like me, 
you did care about “Dubliners” and the “Portrait of the 
Artist,” and “Ulysses.” I have read the latter twice; I con- 
sider most of it not only comprehensible but great, as great 
as anything written in novels in our time. But I have still 
too many other things to do to spend much more time over 
“Finnegan’s Wake,” which, to me, fails to create a recog- 
nizable dream-world, fails to convey the Viconian philos- 
ophy which allegedly underlies it, fails to do anything it is 
supposed to do except simulate musical effects which mus- 
icians themselves produce much more swiftly, beautifully, 
and painlessly. Portmanteau words, as Lewis Carroll knew, 
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are enjoyable only in small doses; 628 pages of them is the 
most foolossall pedamdanguished oSeanshun of choredomm 
reever speildout for the downdroning of a nunrejoycant 
trubelic. 

Joyce is not a paranoic, but he is a tragic figure of an- 
other kind—an artist hating the bourgeois world so intense- 
ly that he has cut himself off from all humanity and pain- 
fully labored to speak only to himself. The socialist and the 
misanthropist have swamped both artist and man. The 
Aristotelian essentials of beauty which his alter ego, Stephen 
Dedalus, once set up for himself—wholeness, harmony, and 
radiance—are gone; they went when Joyce stopped speaking 
as a man to men. One hopes it is not too late for him to 


come back to the world of daylight. 
—EARLE BIRNEY. 


The Have-Not-Provinces 


THE WHEAT ECONOMY: by G. E. Britnell; Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; pp. 259; $2.50. 

STUDIES IN THE ECONOMY OF THE MARITIME PROV- 
INCES: by S. A. Saunders; Toronto, Macmillan; pp. 
266; $2.00. 

HILE Canadians are waiting for the report of the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial relations 

(or are they waiting?) they might profitably read these two 
studies. Professor Britnell of the University of Saskatche- 
wan presents a detailed analysis of the social and economic 
structure of his province, and Mr. Saunders has collected a 
series of essays on the past economic development and pre- 
sent prospects of the Maritime provinces. Both of these 
volumes are largely products of work done in the University 
of Toronto. It is strange that no sociologist or economist 
or historian there ever seems to study Ontario. But cer- 
tainly the economic historians with their recent abundant 
output of studies on various aspects of Canada have put 
the political historians to shame. 

“The Wheat Economy” is not, as its name might suggest, 
a discussion of the whole wheat business in its world ramifi- 
cations, but is a comprehensive analysis of one community 
which is primarily based on the growing of wheat for world 
demands. The book begins with the geographical background 
of Saskatchewan and goes on to a very full account of all 
aspects of economic life in the province—population, land 
tenure, income and expenditure, debt, provincial and munici- 
pal public services, standards of living. It concludes with a 
discussion of projects for rehabilitation after the recent years 
of drought and low prices. The best part of the book is the 
statistical analysis of what the standards of living of the 
wheat farmer really are. This can be highly recommended 
to all inhabitants of Ontario. There is hardly anything about 
politics in the book or about the great co-operative organisa- 
tions which the farmers have built up, though surely Pro- 
gressives and Pools are as essential a part of Saskatchewan 
as are the other things which Mr. Britnell discusses. No 
doubt the reason why they are omitted here is that other 
books have dealt with them at length. 

Mr. Saunders’ book is not so comprehensive in scope or so 
systematically organised. As a series of essays on special 
topics it suffers occasionally from repetition, and the section 
on present-day problems is much more sketchy than the 
earlier historical sections. In this earlier part are two ad- 
mirable studies of the economic history before 1783 and of 
the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, the latter of which upsets 
some prevalent ideas as to the effect of Reciprocity upon the 
maritime colonies. Mr. Saunders is also good in making 
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clear the causes of the relative decline of the Maritimes since 
Confederation and the abrogation of Reciprocity. Both of 
these books are solid contributions to our understanding of 
Canada as a whole. The part of Canada which now most 
needs study by serious students is Ontario. 

—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Poetry 


DUINO ELEGIES: Rainer Maria Rilke; (The German Text, 
with an English Translation); Introduction and Com- 
mentary by J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender; Long- 
mans Green pp. 160; $2.25. 

LONG with his Sonnets to Orpheus the Duino Elegies 
are Rilke’s latest and probably his most important 

works. He called them “Duineser Elegien” because he wrote 
the first two of them at the castle of Duino near Trieste in 
1911 or 1912. He added a third in 1913 and a fourth in 1915. 
But really to complete his task he had to wait in a sort of 
ten years’ silence until February 1922 when in a great burst 
of energy he suddenly wrote six more, bringing the total up 
to ten, and crowned his effort by writing the fifty-five Son- 
nets—all in the same month. He felt now that this was the 
end and so it virtually was, though it was not till four years 
later that he died. 

In these now famous Elegies a morbidly private and in- 
credibly sensitive poet attempts a final statement of his 
thoughts about the ultimate constituents of experience—the 
mother, the father, the child; the hero, the lover; the puppet, 
the acrobat; animals, things; angels; death—and at the same 
time attempts to reach through all his suffering to some 
mastery and acceptance of life. So that behind the thoughts 
on ultimate things—his metaphysic—there is an uncertain 
ebb and flow of resolve—his ethic—in which a mood of com- 
memoration and even of joy wrestles with his mood of des- 
pair. Rilke called these poems elegies and in them the ele- 
giac mood prevails. But in the Sonnets which came tumbling 
after them the balance is shifted; they are full of a strange 
rapture, almost an ecstasy. Thus if the Elegies show us the 
struggle, the Sonnets show us the victory. The two groups 
of poems need to be read together to be understood. 

But can they be understood? The translators have done 
their able best—and one of the translators is Stephen Spender 
—yet even with their helpful English before us the meaning 
is hard to hold. You grasp it one time only to lose it the 
next, so private and so exacting is the whole affair. If there 
is any final meaning or moral in these strange poems it 
must be looked for in the ninth. Here Rilke maintains that 
human life, however frustrated or futile, nevertheless has 
the power of consciousness; it can translate the world into 
invisible and enduring terms and thus raise it to a new pitch 
of intensity. This may be the purpose of life. 


Here is the time for the Tellable, here is its home. 

Speak and proclaim. More than ever 

the things we can live with are falling away, and their 
place 

being oustingly taken up by an imageless act. 


Earth, isn’t this what you want: an invisible 
re-arising in us? Is it not your dream 
to be one day invisible? 


There can be no question of the fervor and originality of 
this poetry, but what of its value for life? Granting all its 
psychic vision and its marvellous sincerity, a twofold doubt 
remains. First, that its philosophy is merely an artist’s phil- 
osophy, good for Rilke but not good for us. Second, that it 
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was not even good for Rilke, since it is all so esoteric and 
withdrawn and may prove to be no more than the reductio 
ad absurdum of his own introspectiveness. 

The question of Rilke’s importance is not however a pure- 
ly literary one. He is exerting a strong influence on the 
poets, the younger poets, of today. Will he help them to 
reach the new position in poetry that they are striving to- 
wards—the contemporary position—or will he hamper them? 
A similar problem confronts the student of T. S. Eliot. One 
thing is certain—the way to a solution is through a know- 
ledge of the texts. For Rilke the present volume is invalu- 


able. 
—BARKER FAIRLEY. 


MIRAGE WATER: By Lord Dunsany, Volume 190; Contem- 
porary Poets of Dorrance; published by Dorrance & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

NCE again Lord Dunsany, now in his sixtieth year, 

offers a volume of pleasing verse. To those in these 
days of turmoil who still find time to sit at ease and con- 
template the long lost world through the eyes of an accom- 
plished verse writer, this little book offers several hours of 
peace and contentment. 

Lord Dunsany records a scene with a deft capability that 
is pure art. He voices no propaganda nor does he enter 
into the struggle against things as they are. This is a book 
of verse that can be read beside a placid lake, or the banks 
of a quietly flowing river, or perhaps in the midst of a well 
kept garden. It is a book full of lovely lines that will appeal 
to lovers of nature who still feel that there is such a thing 
as pure art divorced from utilitarian ideas. 

—MARK G. COHEN. 


BY STUBBORN STARS: Kenneth Leslie; Ryerson Press; 
pp. 64; $1.50. 
R. Leslie’s book entitles him to a place with the small 
but growing number of Canadian poets who, without 
scrapping the traditional poetic values and disciplines, can 
render something of the experiential life around them in 
terms of emotional sincerity and intellectual vigor. 

In a highly personal sonnet sequence, Shakespearian in 
form, a group of free and miscellaneous lyrics, a set of 
lyrical evocations of widely different aspects of life in Nova 
Scotia, and two longer poems, Mr. Leslie reveals himself as 
possessing metrical fluency, subtlety of rhythm, and the 
power of communicating with conviction a variety of exper- 
iences imaginative and actual. A straining of metaphor to 
achieve compression is sometimes noticeable, and occasion- 
ally a faltering uncertainty of diction. More serious, how- 
ever, is a tendency to over-elaboration and _ diffuseness, 
which emerges in the slightly rhetorical and pretentious 
“Dedication,” “Pause For Query,” and the final “Street 
Cry,” three sonnets which detract from the otherwise intense 
and moving treatment of passion in the sequence. So deli- 
cate a piece as “Acquisitiveness” is spoiled by this same 
tendency, the rich “haiku” artistry of the first three lines 
being marred by the superfluous reminiscence in the fourth 
line and the superfluous moralizing in the last. 

Yet the final estimate is very much on the credit side of 
the poetic ledger. In “Fifth Columnist” is apparent not only 
a lyric-dramatic talent recalling Browning at his best, but 
a source of Mr. Leslie’s strength, namely, his intelligent and 
liberal use of the iambic pentameter line, whether in blank 
verse or rhyme, with a resultant blend in his poetry of mas- 
culinity and deeper harmony. In this and in lilting stanzaic 
forms, the author is on the whole, while a free experimenter 
in stresses and syllables, happier than in the more irregular 
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verse. Immediate exception must be granted such a poem 
as “Halibut Cove Harvest,” where the poignant juxta- 
position of an old and a new order is achieved in irregular 
unrhymed verse. Mention must be made of the pointed sa- 
tire on modern educational methods in “Cobweb College,” 
the moving outburst in “When You Wrote The Threnody,” 
and the way in which sea, landscape and the conventional 
Elizabethan love-sonnet enrich the sonnet sequence under 
the talented and catholic pen of the poet. But mention is not 
enough. Here is poetry worth reading. 
—W. ROBBINS. 


Childhood In Dublin 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR: Sean O’Casey; Macmillan; pp. 

269; $2.50. 

STENSIBLY, I Knock At The Door is an account of 

the first twelve years of Sean O’Casey’s life but the 
real focal point of the story is the chameleon, boisterous, 
untidy and splendid city of Dublin. For some years now 
Irish writers in plays, in biographical and autobiographical 
pieces, in poems and in novels have been constructing for us 
an oblique image of their capital with its slums and its 
Adams architecture, its ferocious vivacity, its renascent cul- 
ture, its bigotry and ignorance. Soon, we hope, Dublin may 
be recognized as a heroine in her own right. It should be a 
fascinating life history, or even case history. 

The strictly biographical details make mournful reading. 
A disease of the eyes, to which malnutrition and poor-hous- 
ing contributed, distorted Johnny’s childhood. The modest 
comfort into which he was born disappeared upon the death 
of his father and the treatments at a charity clinic could 
do little, despite his mother’s agonizing care of him, to off- 
set a diet of bread and tea. He was a butt to his barbar- 
ous playmates, an object of cold and righteous pity to his 
pastor and teachers. On the threshhold of adolescence, 
where the book ends, he is a bitter, lonely and rebellious boy. 
But throughout the sullen narrative there are lightning 
flashes of gayety and satire, descriptions of balls and riots, 
fisticuffs and snatches of songs, that lend it a kaleidoscopic 
quality. 

—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


In a Three-Masted Schooner 


HORNS FOR OUR ADORNMENT: Axel Sandemose; Mus- 

son; pp. 275; $2.00. 

EOPLE sometimes talk almost as if recent Americans 

had discovered for the first time the novel of low life, 
working men, and tough guys. But European novelists have 
been handling these themes for a long time now. The main 
difference seems to be that in European novels the low- 
lifers manage to get quite a lot of low fun out of their low 
life, as anyone acquainted with that life knows they do, even 
in this country. The Americans on the whole leave you with 
the impression that these people have an unrelievedly sordid 
time, that they never have any enjoyment at all, or if they 
do they shouldn’t. Mark Twain knew better. Some of his 
characters had a pretty low idea of what was funny; but they 
never had any doubts that it was funny. The modern novel- 
is generally pretty superior about the modern navvy’s 
idea of fun, even when he is trying not to be. It does credit 
to his social conscience, perhaps, but imports a lot of “sym- 
Pathetic fallacy” into his writing. The old livery-stable 
wasn’t, and the modern garage isn’t, a very dainty-mouthed 
place, but it had an unreflective and inconsiderate heartiness 
about it that would carry conviction to anyone but a con- 
scientious novelist. 
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Axel Sandemose’s novel, admirably translated from the 
Norwegian by Eugene Gay-Tifft, tells of a voyage from Nor- 
way to Newfoundland in a three-masted schooner with a 
crew of six. It has none of the “poetry of the sea,” and 
little of the conventional rigors of the seaman’s life. It is 
simply a picture of six men doing a job of work with which 
they are reasonably familiar, and about which, in conse- 
quence, they think no more than is necessary. The author 
too is familiar with this life, and effortlessly transfers the 
familiarity to the reader, while conscious attention is fixed 
on the personal lives of the men. 

The lyric note which is characteristic of so much Nor- 
wegian writing is isolated in brief, sometimes anecdotal, in- 
terludes at the end of each chapter, united to the main 
story more by similarity of mood or idea than by any ex- 
plicit link; at the beginning of each chapter are affixed occa- 
sionally shrewd general reflections on life’ and thought and 
the world in general. The story itself is simple and direct; the 
main interest lying in character, and the simpler human rela- 
tions. The chief character, and the most illuminating, is a man 
of spontaneous and untrained intelligence, unafraid of even 
the recesses of his own mind, and of such physical strength 
that he can afford to disregard other men’s opinions. 

The book is as casually coarse as one would expect of 
ordinary seamen, and as casually callous as one would ex- 
pect of life on a small sailing ship; it is roughly amusing, 
yet by no means crudely insensitive; it is devoid of sentimen- 
tality, fully conscious of human limitations, with a sober, 
though not tragic conviction of human nobility as well. 

—L. A. MacKAY. 


Kinds Of Men 


THE CHILDREN OF GUERNICA: Hermann Kesten; Mus- 
son (Routledge); pp. 258; $2.00. 

RANSLATED from the German by Geoffrey Dunlop 

this novel was originally published last year in Holland. 

It should find a wide audience among Canadian readers who 
demand a little art with their propaganda. The propaganda 
is included in generous amounts, both explicit and implicit; 
but it is more closely concerned with kinds of men than kinds 
of politics. There is Antonio Espinosa, the chemist of Guer- 
nica, one of the thoughtful patient ones, and there is Pablo, 
his brother, who laughed at everything and made many con- 
quests although he was nearly fifty. There is defeat for 
Antonio and a long string of successes for Pablo—all while 
civil war comes to Guernica and mirrors in the sky the 
battles that are waged behind the chemist shop. 

Pablo is the cynic and the invader, taking as his right the 
spoils of war and preaching opportunism: 

“And since with their bare feet the wine treaders tread 
sweetness out of the gold and purple grapes, why should 
not other greedier wine treaders tread blood and gold 
out of humanity, since the blood which spurts up in their 
faces seems to them sweeter than must and more heady 
than wine.” 

“Children,” said father, “you hear how unhappy Pablo is.” 
The Spanish war is an effective backdrop for this struggle, 
but it is introduced in gradual hypodermic doses that deaden 
the final blow when it arrives. There is no undue sensa- 
tionalism, nor is there unjustifiable glossing of reality—a 
nice balance is maintained between the opposing elements 
to achieve a picture that is both impressive and plausible. 

Carlos, the oldest son of Antonio survives the invasion of 
Guernica and is carried away from Spain on a ship for refu- 
gee chidren, having seen the death of his father and the 
most lovable of his brothers and sisters, while his mother 
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escaped hand in hand with the life-loving Pablo. It is the 
triumph of Evil for the lad, he becomes embittered as only 
youth can and suffers as only youth can suffer. From this 
event the theme is developed, that the world is even more 
frivolous than horrible, and that inanity is as much the en- 
emy of good as downright wickedness. 

The translation is vivid and smooth, retaining the virtues 
of what must have been a vigorous style. It is astounding 
to find a topical novel so good, so competently written and 
withal, devoid of the kind of partisanship which would make 
it a work of art to some and base libel to others. Carlos, 
the narrator sums up this point of view during the bombing 
of Guernica: “They shot down cattle and human beings. It 
made no difference to them. They were paid to do it, or 


they did it from the highest motives.” 
—PATRICIA PALMER. 


Footnote To Wilder 


FRAY MARIO: Helen Douglas Irvine; Longmans, Green & 

Co.; pp. 205; $2.00. 

HIS slight but charming story is a chronological sequence 

of excerpts from diaries, letters and memoirs pertaining 
to Fray Mario, an obscure Spanish singer and poet of the 
eighteenth century. As a Franciscan novice he came to Peru 
where however his superiors, prejudiced by his air of arro- 
gance and his ironical wit, dismissed him from the Order. 
In the habit of a Tertiary he spent the remainder of his life 
composing verses and melodies in the taverns and in the 
countryside. Shortly before his death he was readmitted 
to the Franciscan Order and died in serenity. On this basis 
of locale and period the publishers consider Fray Mario to 
be a companion volume to The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
The Viceroy and La Perricholi do play major parts in the 
story but nevertheless the whole can not be considered more 
than a footnote to Thornton Wilder’s aridly elegant novel 
of eighteenth century Lima. The author’s talents as trans- 
lator are uneven. Nowhere has she quite captured the polish- 
ed formality of the Spanish language of the period. But 
the complex character of Fray Mario, sensitive and coarse, 
generous and ill-tempered, spiritual and sensual, will well 


repay your reading. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


An Amusing Murder 

DEATH AT HALF TERM: Josephine Bell; Longmans 

Green; pp. 276; $2.00. 

ALF term at a boys’ boarding house in England; the 

usual invasion of not very welcome parents culminat- 
ing in the fathers vs. boys cricket match. Miss Bell has 
well captured the restrainedly jolly atmosphere of boys, par- 
ents and staff all awkwardly on their best behaviour. Their 
brittle cheerfulness is rendered even more uncertain by the 
presence of a company of third rate professional actors whom 
the Headmaster had to engage when the school play fell 
through. And then one of them goes and gets murdered. 
It is fortunate that these outsiders were present to provide 
the victim, for it might have been a boy or a master and then 
real tragedy would have spoiled our week-end! The school 
and the murder have in fact no connection except accidental 
juxtaposition of time and place—though one of the master’s 
past is brought in to make it appear they have. 

Such a complete divorce between the scene of the crime 
and the crime itself is an artistic flaw that would prevent 
any thriller from being a great story, but it is also a very 
clever device to satisfy our almost universal desire to be en- 
tertained by murder, than which, in real life, there is nothing 
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less entertaining. So in this book the people we get to know 
don’t commit murder and the one who does we do not get to 
know. The result is a lively and amusing book which con- 
tinues to amuse to the end, because we are really more ia- 
terested in the perplexities of the Headmaster and the love 
affair of the junior than in poor old Fenton’s death. What 
matter if, after enjoying the story, we wonder idly why there 
is a murder in it at all? 


—MAX REINERS. 


New Writing Again 

NEW WRITING: Spring 1939; ed. John Lehmann; Long- 

mans, Green; $1.85. 

WICE a year John Lehmann, assisted by Christopher 

Isherwood and Stephen Spender, publishes a collection, 
in book form, of “New Writing.” The spring volume for 
this year is now available, and maintains the high standard 
of selection and of photographic illustration which has made 
this original venture a decided success. 

Outstanding among the poems are eight satires by Auden, 
who has fortunately grown more intelligible as well as in- 
telligent with the years. Two younger Englishmen whose 
poetry in this issue should not be missed are H. B. Mallalieu 
and David Gascoyne, both under twenty-five. 

The most striking short stories this time are translations. 
Jean-Paule Sartre, youthful French fictionist, has a most 
eerie and convincing story of madness, “The Room,” which 
seems to have lost little in being Englished. A German exile, 
F. C. Weiskopf, contributes a fine tale of peasants in the iso- 
lated Carpatho-Ukraine, of recent memory, into whose be- 
nighted lives filters gradually the galvanising news of a 
peasant war against landlords, beyond “seven frontiers,” in 
a place called Spain. 

There is also a tragic group of Spanish war studies of 
which the most moving is undoubtedly T. C. Worsley’s panor- 
ama of that nightmare exodus of tens of thousands of stag- 
gering civilians out from fallen Malaga along the bomb- 
riddled road to Almeria. Worsley is an English schoolmaster 
who drove an ambulance for the Loyalists. 

The series of “mass-observations” of English life which 
anthropologist Tom Harrison has been conducting is here 
increased by a record of industrialized “spring” in a factory 
town where it is possible to find a girl millworker who is 
not sure whether or not spring has anything specially to 
do with birds or flowers. 

One of the most competent sections of the volume is a 
group of essays on movies and dramas. A young Welsh 
critic, Goronwy Rees, deals with “Politics on the London 
Stage.” Berthold Viertel, exiled Viennese play-producer, 
dissects the last ten years in Hollywood. Andre van 
Gyseghem, a South African play-director, explains the rev- 
olutionary technique in dramatic presentation developed by 
the Soviet Russian Okhlopkov, who dispenses with a stage 
and produces his plays in and among the audience itself. 

This volume ought to be read by anyone who wants to 
keep in touch with the really contemporary British literature. 

—EARLE BIRNEY. 


Dickens To Hemingway 

TWILIGHT ON PARNASSUS: G. U. Ellis; Saunders 
(Joseph); pp. 438; $3.00. 

R. Ellis, English novelist and critic, sub-titles his new 

book “a survey of post-war fiction and pre-war criti- 

cism,” but he has achieved both more and less than this. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Victorian novel and 

some witty passages on critics as recent as Wyndham Lewis. 
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On the other hand, his account of “post-war fiction” ignores 
Katharine Mansfield and Dorothy Richardson, barely nods 
at Joyce, and seems aware, among the Americans, of Hem- 
ingway alone. Henry James and Faulkner get a sentence 
each; Dreiser, Anderson, and Dos Passos are never men- 
tioned. Yet pages are devoted to such fading English ex- 
otics as Anthony Powell, Ronald Firbank, and William Ger- 
hardi. 

Despite this provinciality, and despite a general diffuseness 
and organizational cretinism, this manages to be a book with 
something witty and shrewd on nearly every page. Mr. Ellis 
is at his best in the last century, with Thackeray, of whom he 
has already written a biography, with Dickens, whom he sees 
as a latter-day Bunyan, and with the Victorian writers of 
“lives,” that tribe which so illogically assumed that a great 
man must also be a good man. Coming to the aesthetes, 
Ellis is interested in showing that Wilde and his circle had 
to retain a Victorian sense of sin in order to feel decadent. 
He notes that Kipling’s reputation which was. built on a re- 
action to the “fin de siecle,” is high now only in fascist 
Germany. 

There is balanced appraisal of D. H. Lawrence and Aldous 
Huxley. Lawrence’s sneer that his contemporaries were 
simply “writers among the war-ruins,” Mr. Ellis finds appli- 
cable to the author of “Sons and Lovers” himself, and to most 
novelists down to our Gloomy Thirties. The war, he feels, 
did not allow enough big writers to survive to carry on for 
the new generation the culture the war was supposed to be 
saving. The survivors found themselves among the ruins 
not only of the battlefields but of society itself. 

The post-war novel has been able to do little more than 
face this wreckage; and by having the courage to do that, 
it has lost the popularity with which Dickens was favored. 
But it has waxed in honesty, “to hand on its gains, perhaps, 
when to be popular will no longer be dishonest.” 

—E. B. 


Cora Hind 

MY TRAVELS AND FINDINGS: E. Cora Hind; Macmillan; 

pp. 185; $2.00. 

RS. Ella Cora Hind is an outstanding Canadian. In the 

face of many social prejudices, she has, during fifty 
years, developed an urgent talent, and become a recognized 
authority in her profession. Westerners love to talk of her, 
and do so with great respect and affection. For forty years 
she has been an important member of the staff of the Win- 
nipeg Free Press, first as a reporter, and then as Commer- 
cial and Agricultural Editor, and estimator of Western 
crops. 

She was born in Toronto in 1861. In 1882, she went to 
Winnipeg, and worked in law offices dealing with land settle- 
ment and farm loans, matters of great interest to her, be- 
fore realizing an ambition in obtaining a reportorial job on 
the Free Press. 

To talk with Dr. Hind is to be vividly impressed with a 
keen and kindly personality, avid for accuracy. Tales are 
told of her candid honesty unaffected by persuasive financial 
interests, earning for her the nickname of “Calamity Cora.” 
“Smart as a whip, and a right fine woman,” an old prairie 
farmer once called her. 

A few years ago the “right fine woman” took the world in 
her stride. The valuable observations she made are con- 
tained in a book “Seeing for Myself” published in 1937, and 
dealing almost exclusively with grain growing and animal 
breeding as she saw it on her travels. The present more in- 
timate contributions to the Free Press will undoubtedly in- 
terest her friends and the large prairie population that fol- 
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lows her professional prognostications. For a general public 
however, the book seems unfortunately unimportant. 

Instead of using her ordinarily good factual style to re- 
cord simple, sometimes shrewd, but always unimaginative 
impressions, she elaborates it with old-fashioned superlatives, 
and awkward cliches. She makes no really interesting anal- 
ogies of her particular experience with social and economic 
conditions as a whole. 

Dr. Hind says, earlier in her book, “It’s very noticeable 
that Socialism and Communism seem to have a rather stulti- 
fying effect on a sense of humour.” While drawing her 
attention to the fact that the conditions from which these 
movements arise also have a “stultifying effect” on the sense 
of humour of their adherents, we would venture to say that 
enough of that sense remains for most Socialists and Com- 
munists to find some of this book quite funny. 

—JEANNE MINHINNICK. 


The Czechs 


WE SHALL LIVE AGAIN: Maurice Hindus; Doubleday 
Doran; pp. 367; $3.00. 

HEN Mr. Hindus went to Czechoslovakia in the spring 

of 1938 to study the country and its people with the 
intention of writing a book about them, he little knew how 
dramatic and heartrending his theme would be. The story has 
been told before, but it is well that we should read it again 
lest we forget the terrible price that others have had to pay, 
both at Munich and since—there are so many whose interest 
it is that we should not remember. We Shall Live Again—the 
title is the cry of a Czech when Hitler invaded their coun- 
try—must find a place on the library shelves by the side 
of Gedye’s Fallen Bastions. Both the authors were in_ 
Czechoslovakia throughout last fall, both write of what they 
saw, and both write well. Mr. Gedye wrote as a political 
correspondent in touch with statesmen and policies, in full 
political perspective, and few can read his book without anger 
and shame. Mr. Hindus writes as one who has come to love 
and understand the people, the men and women whose suffer- 
ings are news only in the aggregate, and he has written a 
tale that no one will read without tears. 

The first half of the volume is very largely, no doubt, the 
book that Mr. Hindus intended originally to write. It des- 
cribes his stay in the country and his wanderings before the 
crisis, when the Czechs were living already, it is true, under 
the shadow of the Swastika, but when they thought they 
could count on their allies. In his vigorous and clear manner, 
the author takes us with him on his travels in the Czech 
lands, in Moravia and Ruthenia, and makes us share his 
discovery of these hardy and obstinate champions of the 
democratic way of life, its only champions in Central Europe, 
this people so determined to keep their hard earned freedom, 
united in spite of racial differences to this end. Perhaps the 
picture here is too rosy-colored, for one knows that there 
were fatal differences below the surface, but if we do not 
find here the whole truth, we have at least an important 
part of it: the reactions of the people themselves. 

Then comes the crisis with its alternations of hope and 
despair, and the stark incredulity with which the last be- 
trayal was greeted. The story is well known, as is the dig- 
nity in defeat, and distant hope remaining of ultimate de- 
liverance, the hope stressed by the title. And here also we 
find that despairing shame on the part of foreign journal- 
ists who knew that hope would be betrayed, even before the 
people could know it. What Hindus makes us see so vividly 
is the crisis as mirrored in the eyes and the thoughts of his 
Czech friends. 
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If in spite of it all the last chapter is called Rebirth, we 
should be grateful, not indeed to the author, but to those 
indomitable idealists among the Czechs who have made it 
possible for him to end on this note, for it is to them that 


he gives the last word. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Exploited America 


AMERICAN EARTH, The Biography of a Nation: Carleton 
Beals; Lippincott; pr. 500; $3.50. 
R. Beals is an indignant idealist who has sound reasons 
for his indignation. He has looked upon the contem- 
porary scene in the United States and found it appalling. He 
is particularly outraged by the way in which the teeming 
wealth of a continent has been exploited and squandered in 
the name of rugged individualism. The main burden of his 
indictment can be summed up by quoting a few sentences 
from his final chapter: 

“This book can be called the story of the relation of man 
to the American soil. That is the essential biography of a 
nation, of our nation, of any nation ... The American earth 
is the ultimate source of our ideas, our poetry, our arts. 

“We have abused the American earth. We have destroyed 
much of it. We have denied men proper access to it, stunt- 
ing their productive powers ... We have been greedy for 
the profits of a day, forgetting that the American earth is 
the greatest heritage we can pass on to our children, to our 
nation. 

“Out of that abuse and haste have come millions of stunted 
lives, families dislocated, broken, cast down from the em- 
pire of prosperity that is America.” 

Those are charges which are valid on the face of things, 
and which are more fully supported by the evidence that Mr. 
Beals puts forward. The merit of his book is that he states 
his case with vividness and sincerity. Its chief defect is 
that it is too clearly a case for the prosecution. A more de- 
tached and more balanced study would leave him less open 
to the charge of deliberate unfairness in the selection of his 
facts. But a work of such scholarly quality might appeal 
to only a limited group of readers. If Mr. Beals, by being 
an impassioned partisan, can get a wider audience for his 
accusations, that is probably all the justification he needs. 

This is in any case a book full of colorful and exciting 
material. Starting with an idyllic picture of the “brave plen- 
teous country” which the first settlers found, he shows the 
stages by which that country was first wrenched from its 
original inhabitants and then monopolized and gutted by the 
few. The “American dream” so glowingly pictured by Mr. 
James Truslow Adams looks pretty tarnished by the time 
Mr. Beals gets through with it. His lively and anecdotal 
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description of the peopling of the west shows the successful 
land-grabber as the central figure. His tale of what has 
happened to the common man in Kansas and Louisiana and 
Georgia follows the same pattern. And his picture of con- 
ditions among the share-croppers of the South, and of the 
perversion of the fumbling efforts of the New Deal to remedy 
those conditions, bears out our worst impressions. “Amer- 
ica,” he says in one place, “was founded, in good part, upon 
class lines, on principles of economic and political injustice, 
often tyranny and religious bigotry.” His account of present 
day conditions would lead to the conclusion that, in these re- 
spects at least, the tradition of the Founders is still alive 


and strong. 
—EDGAR McINNIS. 


South Africa 


STATE INTERFERENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA: F. J. van 

Biljon; P. S. King (London); pp. 322; 15/. 

HIS book is the first really serious attempt to describe 

and to interpret the varied economic activities of the 
state in the Union of South Africa. In eleven highly com- 
pressed but informative chapters it treats the major aspects 
of the subject: the licensing laws, government trading, mone- 
tary policy, protection both for secondary and primary in- 
dustry (the two chapters on “controls” in agriculture are 
perhaps the best in the book), international trade policy, la- 
bor legislation, and government direction of rail and motor 
transport. 

The study brings out lucidly the obviously neomercantilist 
character of South African policy and the relative weakness 
of those pressures towards a social-democratic state. But 
unfortunately the book too often stops short with a mere 
description of laws and the more immediate economic situa- 
tion, without attempting an illuminating analysis of the social 
forces operative in the Union—a necessary analysis if w2 
are fully to appreciate existing policies or the likely course 
of future policy. We would like to learn more than Dr. van 
Biljon tells us about the conservatism of South African trade 
unionism, the relations of mining capitalists to politics, and 
especially the manner in which the issues of color and race 
break down the ideologies of liberalism and social democ- 
racy, which by contrast have been so influential in other 
dominions, notably Australia and New Zealand. To the out- 
side observer, the Union of South Africa appears to be the 
most authoritarian state in the British Commonwealth; the 
one dominion most likely to build up a politico-economic sys- 
tem resembling European fascism. This book clearly provides 
some evidence supporting such a view, and we wish that in 
addition it had attempted a broader interpretation of the 
facts. Perhaps it may not be legitimate to expect this much 
from what had originally been a doctoral thesis, although a 
competent one. Despite its: restricted scope, the volume 


is eminently useful. 
—A. BRADY. 


The War In China 


SPECIAL UNDECLARED WAR: Frank Oliver; Jonathan 

Cape; pp. 368; $3.75. 

F the books on Sino-Japanese relations reviewed in these 
O columns recently this is, perhaps, the best. Starting 
with the historical background, it reaches almost to the pre- 
sent day; sympathy with the Chinese does not prevent un- 
biassed interpretation; the forecast in the last chapter is 
sober; and the whole is very readable. 

The most shocking features of the war are the murder 
and destruction, after the capture of Nanking and other 
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cities and during air-raids, which were devoid of any direct 
military purpose; and the introduction of trade in narcotics 
in the north of China. The promotion of terrorism in the 
foreign settlements in order to justify Japanese contro] seems 
to be well established. 

The author gives as conservative estimates that fifty mil- 
lion Chinese civilians have migrated westward and that one 
million Chinese and half a million Japanese have been killed 
or wounded. The cost to Japan up to the end of 1938 was 
£450 million: more than the total national debt five years 
ago. Germany and Italy provided China with armaments 
and advice during the first year of the war; Russia, Great 
Britain and France are now the chief suppliers, while U.S.A. 
has exported armaments freely to both sides. “Russia may 
be said to be the only power which has consistently followed 
up the promise made at Geneva in February, 1938.” 

The war has unified China, and guerilla troops in wire- 
less communication with the National Government harry 
the Japanese along all their lines of supply. The determin- 
ation of the Chinese has completely surprised the Japanese, 
and if it continues, the task of the Japanese appears un- 
likely to be fulfilled. In any event the Japanese will need 
a larger army, and a continuous supply of armaments for 
a long time to come. —C. A. ASHLEY. 


CHINA STRUGGLES FOR UNITY: Text by Pringle, Maps 
by Rajchman; Penguin Special; pp. 182; 18 cents. 
HE twenty-four maps (each only about three inches 
square) put most books on China to shame; they give a 
clear idea of the country and illustrate the text vividly. 

In a few pages of introduction a great deal of history is 
condensed, and some of the general statements may be dis- 
puted. It is, for instance, a travesty to say of the foreign 
concessions and settlements: “It is as if Soho were an Ital- 
ian concession into which London police could only go on 
sufferance and within which Italians could do exactly as they 
liked.” 

The development of China in the last twenty years is 
traced admirably, and generous acknowledgment is made of 
the collaboration of the League of Nations in health, educa- 
tion, flood control, finance, etc. Before Japan invaded China 
a vast change had already taken place, in spite of internal 
dissension on a large scale. Japan has destroyed a great 
deal of the work done in that period but has succeeded in 
unifying China. Cogent arguments are advanced to prove 
that the welfare of China, the British Empire and the world 
at large requires that Japan should fail to dominate China, 
so that all of us (Left, Right and gentle liberals) can be in 
agreement for once. —C. A. A. 


Nova Scotia Nationalism 


THE HEART OF HOWE: Selections from the Letters and 
Speeches of Joseph Howe, edited by D. C. Harvey; Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. xxix—197; $1.50. 

R. Harvey has collected some of the finest passages from 
Joseph Howe in a very readable little volume. Only 
half of the book is on politics,;and the other half deals with 
literature, local patriotism arid education. Joseph Howe must 
be the only statesman in our history from whose works such 
a collection could be made. For he was a prophet who saw 
his Nova Scotians as a chosen people. All the same, if I 


were a Nova Scotian and wanted to stir the interest of the 
young people of my community in their greatest figure, I 
should turn the student loose in Chisholm’s two great vol- 
umes, or else make a collection which included whole speeches 
or essays of Howe’s rather than the little short snippets 
—F. H. U. 


which Mr. Harvey gives here. 
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Nationalism 


REVOLUTIONS AND DICTATORSHIPS: Hans Kohn; Har- 

vard University Press; pp. 437; $3.50. 

HIS work is a collection of essays, and the author him- 

self warns us that it falls short of achieving unity. Real 
unity is, indeed, precluded, in a material sense, by an occa- 
sional shift of view—for example, as to whether fascism is 
an entirely new type of nationalism or simply nationalism 
raised to the nth power—and formally by the inclusion of 
three very good chapters on the Near East, which could only 
justify their presence, from this angle, if other regions, such 
as South America, were also considered. These chapters 
apart, the book is essentially a survey of the background of 
present international discontents, of the nature of the com- 
munist and fascist dictatorships, and of the fascist challenge 
to democracy and how it may be met. It is full of good 
things; if not quite a “must” book, it is decidedly important. 
Unfortunately its principal defect is a serious one. The 
publisher’s note on the dust-cover speaks of the author as 
one “who knows the background of the modern world and 
appreciates its intellectual and moral forces.” Was it ad- 
visedly that no mention was made of its other, especially 
its economic, forces? These, at any rate, Prof. Kohn treats 
with an indifference that, however sublime, is altogether 
unpardonable. ‘Pan-nationalism has led... to a cultural 
and economic interdependence of all the peoples”: the least 
flaw in this sentence is that, like the rest of the book, it 
contains no hint of any other cause of contemporary inter- 
dependence. 

Kohn admits and deplores the pro-fascist policy of the 
British National Government, but traces it chiefly to a 
simple misunderstanding of the right way to maintain order 
and peace. Although “mankind has become definitely more 
democratic since the World War,” the only threat to democ- 
racy “arises from the international situation.” The defects 
of the Versailles peace derive from the collapse of the ideal- 
istic faith of the allies as soon as victory seemed won! 
The victory of the democracies is assured as soon as they 
regain their moral strength and assert the dignity and in- 
dependence of the individual. Kohn seems to think they 
can do this out of a blue sky; and that through an “inter- 
national framework” such as that which they have them- 
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selves pulled down. Thus a true liberal’s analysis is left 
in a large part superficial and his exhortations bereft of any 
practical import. 

But to return to the book’s many merits: among the great- 
est of them are numerous illuminating remarks on the ori- 
gins and nature of fascism; the excellent discussion of the 
différences between the communist and fascist dictatorship. 
and of the Soviet nationality-policy; the contrast drawn be- 
tween “liberal” and fascist imperialism, of which socialists 
especially might take note; and several characterisations, 
both positive and negative, of democracy. The book is 
well-written, very well-printed, and furnished with a good 
index. No one can read it without profit. 

—R. E. K. PEMBERTON. 


War and Peace 

PEACEFUL CHANGE: Proceedings of the Tenth Interna- 

tional Studies Conference; International Institute of 

Intellectual Cooperation; Paris; 1938; pp. 685; $4.00. 
WORLD FEDERATION: Oscar Newfang; Barnes & Noble 

New York; pp. 117 and 121; $2.00. 
DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY: W. D. Stewart; P. S. 

King (London); pp. 121; 7/6. 

HESE three books recall us from daily scares and im- 

mediate crises to a consideration of the fundamental 
problems of the modern world, but whereas the last two are 
meant for the general reader, the first will appeal more par- 
ticularly to students. The I.I.1.C. is not a political organisa- 
tion; the divergence in views of experts of all nations 
who meet at its conferences prevents definite conclusions, 
but the proceedings always contain a vast amount of 
useful material and often pungent expression of different 
theories. As contrasted with the volume on Collective Secur- 
ity published two years earlier (reviewed in Forum of 
January, 1987) there are fewer synopses and _ extracts 
from memoranda submitted, more space given to actual dis- 
cussions. This does not enhance the book’s usefulness; it 
makes it more lively but also more diffuse, and, for the 
layman, more confusing. 

Most directly instructive are the four introductory reports 
on Raw Materials; Population Questions, Colonial Questions 
and Danubian Problems, though the last have changed too 
much in the last year for the proposed remedies to be appli- 
cable. It is impossible here even to summarise the problems 
and solutions discussed, but each is an excellent statement 
and exposition. The language seems at times unnecessarily 
abstract and academic, but then most of the conferees are 
Professors of one kind or another. The reader may well 
be oppressed by the difficulties and divergent expert opinions; 
he will note how difficult even for the most learned to con- 
sider a problem from any other but their national angle. Yet 
a serious reading of these reports and discussions will greatly 
clarify his own understanding. 

Mr. Newfang’s book is very different, a simple exposition 
of a fundamental thesis: he points to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of areas of peace in the course of history, briefly re- 
views this development in Britain, France and Germany and 
Italy. Peace, he says, is due to two conditions in any area 
(1) “a single, effective, acceptable authority” and (2) “free 
movement of goods, money and persons.” After a brief re- 
view of other countries he puts his thesis: that international 
peace can only come by the same two conditions being ful- 
filled internationally. At present the opposite is of course 
the case: that requires no lengthy proof, nor does the fail- 
ure of the League of Nations. Most interesting are the 
author’s analyses of the causes for this failure and his con- 
crete suggestions of remedies in the form of amendments 
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to the Covenant (which is given in full). Briefly the League 
must be a “Federation” not a “Confederation;” it must col- 
lect taxes direct from the peoples, representatives must be 
elected by them, the unanimity rule must go. There is an 
interesting suggestion of double-voting (by nations and 
according to population) a majority obtained in both to make 
a decision valid. The League would thus have its own 
finances, its own civil service and its own army, and abso- 
lute authority on certain definite questions such as war and 
peace. 

In such a brief presentation (94 pages) there is over sim- 
plification; many factors are left out; it tells what is need- 
ed, not how to achieve it. Yet both individuals and govern- 
ments are apt to get lost in the contemplation of the “how” 
until they forget the “what.” A restatement of it is not 
without value and the very clarity of the exposition makes 
this book particularly suitable for those who have not thought 
deeply on foreign affairs, as well as a good refresher course 
for those who have. The second part of the volume is a 
French translation of the first. 

Mr. Stewart’s Democracy Or Dictatorship also takes a 
‘broad historical perspective to find the dominant forces in 
the present state of culture, “now decried as an uneasy 
equilibrium where man stands half-way between an ape and 
a machine.” After a very brief but piercing glance at the 
political theory and practice of Greece and Rome, he sweeps 
through the Dark Ages when “the only protection the people 
had against the tyranny .of their overlords was steadily in- 
creasing power of the Church” and traces the develop- 
ment of political ideas through the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation to the birth of the National Sovereign State. Then 
come the rise of political economy— for the author, unlike 
so many writers on politics, gives economics its full due—the 
French Revolution, the philosophies of Hegel and Marx, the 
latter “not only a doctrine of historical and economic deter- 
mination . . . (but) also a doctrine of deliverance,” and 
modern democracy. 

“In a democracy ... the emphasis should always be placed 
on liberty and not on equality.” “Education in the broadest 
sense, especially of the working-class, is the only force that 
will save democracy in the long run.” There is a brief 
but enlightening contrast between Communism, Fascism 
and Nazism. The author ends with a plea for a new syn- 
thesis between Church and State, a new spiritual revival. 
One may agree that a new morality is required but doubt 
first whether that is enough and, second, whether it will 
come through the Churches or outside them, indeed perhaps 
in spite of them. Here the author is not very clear. A most 
suggestive book. —G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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Briefs 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM: Sally Graves; Longmans 
(Hogarth); pp. 308; $1.50. 

INCE there are remarkably few adequate short histories 
S of Socialism in English, this work fills a long-felt need. 
It gives a condensed but fairly comprehensive account of the 
Socialist Movement in Europe from 1830 to the present day. 
The author has wisely concentrated on developments in the 
major countries, England, France, Germany, Russia, passing 
over attractive by-paths such as the Social Democratic ex- 
periment in Scandinavia. The book is directed to the unin- 
structed layman rather than the specialist, and is admirably 
suited to its purpose. There is little that is new or original 
in the subject matter, but it is lucidly and succinctly pre- 
sented. The chapter on Russia is an admirable example of 
the author’s approach. In her discussion of Sovietism, she 
manages to steer a middle course between the blindly fanat- 
ical adoration of the Stalinites and the hysterical denunci- 
ation of their Trotskyite opponents. She takes the eminently 
level-headed view that the Soviet regime is neither a com- 
munist utopia or bloodthirsty despotism, but rather an en- 
lightened form of state capitalism with great socialist po- 
tentialities. Russia is steadily advancing along the path 
towards complete socialism, but is still far from the appoint- 
ed goal. 

For the more advanced reader, by far the most interesting 
part of the book is a chapter on the Spanish Civil War. 
Here the author provides a welcome counter-blast to the 
floods of ill-informed propaganda that have been poured 
forth on this subject since 1936. Unlike most self-appointed 
experts, she has a real knowledge of the background of the 
Civil War. Her account of the development of the Spanish 
Civil War contains some new and valuable material. 

One rather surprising omission is the neglect of North 
American Socialism. The rise of the C.I.O. is merely dis- 
missed with a brief paragraph and we are told that America 
is a century behind Europe in socialist development. The 
future of American socialism may be more important to the 
international movement than the author seems to imagine. 
However that is but a detail. On the whole the book is one 
of the best short studies of the Socialist movement that has 


appeared in recent years. 
—W. E. GREENING. 


THE OLD COUNTRY UNDER FIRE: Josh Bailey; Mac- 

millans in Canada; pp. 197; $1.50. 

CANADIAN of my acquaintance took a childlike and 

unfailing delight in enticing every Englishman he met 
into the routine boast, “Of course, we English are not at 
all clever.” He claimed that fourteen minutes was an aver- 
age time for securing the assertion, and in no case had it 
taken more than thirty-five minutes. Perhaps he had met 
the wrong kind of Englishman. One feels he would have 
had to work hard and long on Mr. Bailey to heckle him into 
any such statement. 

Mr. Bailey is a Birmingham business man who recently 
spent in Canada a six months’ vacation. This book is his 
attempt to correct current Canadian misconceptions about 
Britain, and incidentally about Canada. The book neither 
has nor claims literary style, though there are a number of 
unintentional awkwardnesses of expression that more care- 
ful editing could have advantageously cut out. A rather 
more serious consequence of its unliterary quality is the 
casual disorder of the presentation. 

For all that, it is an undeniably shrewd and sturdy work. 
It is criticism of a type with which Canada is too little 
acquainted, the uncensored, unsophisticated opinions of a 
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plain man who knows his own mind. It would do many 
Canadians a world of good to realize that an English manu- 
facturer who claims to be in no way exceptional is most 
struck in Canada by our antiquated and slovenly plants and 
methods, our antiquated attitude to labor relations, and by 
our eagerness to put up an impressive front rather than wel- 
come new ideas. Nor is Toronto the only city of which he 
might justifiably have said, “I never saw a large city cry- 
ing out so loudly to be rebuilt.” 

It is a chaotic book, with no particular profundity; but it 
is a frank, friendly, shrewd, and sturdy piece of work. 

—L. A. M. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL: E. C. Web- 
ster, Ph.D.; McGill Social Research Series No. 8; pp. 
153; $1.75. 

HIS treatise on Vocational Guidance in High Schools 
should be of real value to all progressive educators 

whether teachers or administrators. Though based on a 

study of Quebec schools only, the twin problems of personal 

guidance and placement in industry or commerce are dealt 
with in general terms. The book shows clearly the technique 
of research into pupil aptitudes which is necessary before 
vocational guidance can be anything more than fatherly ad- 
vice. The main obstacle to any immediate advance in this 
field is a curriculum wedded to the needs of University en- 
trance and unrelated to modern economic conditions. Within 
the school system a wide extension of Junior High Schools 
offering a diversified choice of curricula to seventh year stu- 
dents is needed. Outside it, local government authorities 
and industry itself must co-operate in the establishment of 
advisory and placement bureaus working in conjunction with 
the schools. “So long as employment opportunities are un- 
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organised, uncanvassed or uncertainty known, vocational, 
or educational advice can have only the most limited 
applications.” 

A survey of vocational opportunities in Quebec to accom- 
pany this volume would make a substantial contribution to- 
wards solving the problem of helping youth to find satis- 
factory employment. It is to be hoped that such a study 
will shortly be sponsored by McGill University. 

—ERIC WISEMAN. 


THE NEW REALISM: Stephen Spender; Longmans, Green; 

pp 24; 15c. 

HE English poet’s lecture to the Association of Writers 

for Intellectual Liberty is here reprinted as a Hogarth 
pamphlet. Spender discusses the problem of what a social- 
ist artist should write about and what attitude socialists 
should take to writers today who are not socialists. He 
comes to conclusions somewhat similar to those developed 
fifteen years ago by Trotsky in “Literature and Revolution,” 
namely, that bourgeois writers who want to become prole- 
tarians must take the risk of getting killed, becoming poli- 
ticians only, or in other ways ceasing to remain artists. Un- 
til the proletarians have established their own revolution and 
culture, says Spender, “working-class literature will remain 
a rather grim form of travel book” written by sympathetic 
but disoriented tourists from capitalism. But where Trotsky 
would ask the socialist artist today to sacrifice his art for 
political action in order that culture may be saved for the 
future, Spender rather thinks that artists are special people 
who should remain artists, “write about the kind of life they 
know best,” and so ensure that there will be a culture worth 
saving. —E. B. 


THE PLACING OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES. League of 
Nations. No. C. 260. M. 155, 1938. IV Vols. I and II. 
HIS publication is of especial interest to Canadians as 
the Rapporteur is Miss Charlotte Whitton and two chap- 

ters were prepared by Mr. Robert E. Mills, Director of the 

Children’s Aid Society of Toronto. Volume I describes clear- 

ly and interestingly the development of the fundamental 

concepts of child placement and outlines the principles and 
procedures used in the organisation of services. 

Child placement is concerned with the providing of a nor- 
mal home for a child. If necessary the home is paid for; 
the all important thing is that the child be allowed to grow 
up as a normal child in a family with a feeling of security 
about his status in the home. A child is not a pet and in super- 
vising the placement of children the state discourages place- 
ments in the homes of lonely widows, unhappily married cou- 
ples or neurotics. Experience has shown that in spite of the 
additional expense, supervision and placement should be done 
by trained social workers. 

Vol. II details the various methods in use in different 
countries. 


SURVEY OF NATIONAL NUTRITION POLICIES, League 
of Nations. Official No. C. 478. M. 321, 1938. II. A. 
HIS publication attempts to answer the questions “The 
first question ... is one of fact, what foods and what 

amounts of each are consumed by the nation, and how the 

total consumption of these foods is distributed among the 
individual men, women, adolescents and children of all sorts 
and conditions who make up the nation.” 

“The second question .. . calls, on the other hand, not for 
the laborious collection and competent handling of statistical 
material but for a considered opinion, in the light of this 
material, on the application of the lessons of recent nutri- 
tional science to the feeding of the nation.” 

Most of the. reports deal with preliminary surveys of the 
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state of nutrition in various countries and interesting and 
unexpected deficiencies are shown. Ultimately however the 
problem is largely an economic one, not confined entirely 
to the relationship between incomes and nutritional stand- 
ards; but including as well, nutritional deficiencies in differ- 
ent areas, and the cost of adequate education so that better 
use is made of available supplies. 


INDIAN OASIS: Janette Woodruff-Cecil Dryden; Copp 
Clark (Caxton); pp. 320; $3.00. 
SERIES of ancedotes loosely strung together, and with 
no literary pretense, this book holds your attention from 
beginning to end through the sheer interest of its factual 
content. Written by Cecil Dryden, it relates the personal 
experiences of Mrs. Janette Woodruff who worked for the 
United States Government among the American Indians 
during the first three decades of the 20th century. 
Innumerable and varied incidents from Mrs. Woodruff’s 
career among the Crow, Piute and Papago tribes are loosely 
strung together in chronological sequence and present a 
kaleidoscopic picture of Indian life, character, customs and 
beliefs. The difficulties encountered by the American govern- 
ment in its paternal efforts to civilize the redman—its fail- 
ures and successes—are vividly described and make _inter- 
esting reading. Recommended—unless you would take ex- 
ception to Mrs. Woodruff’s air of self righteousness and too 
delicate restraint in discussing the facts of life. 
. —MARIE TISDALE. 
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During the 
Dog Days of Summer .. . 


It is even more difficult than usual to keep in touch — 


with fast moving events in Canada and outside. 


It is essential to read frank and reliable reviews of | 
the latest books— in order to make a wise selection — 


of book-companions when on holiday. 
While you have leisure to enjoy it is a delight to 


keep in touch with current Canadian fiction, poetry — 


and art. 
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To secure all this, secure your copies of 


The Canadian Forum 


Subscription 28 Wellington St. W. : 
$2.00 a Year. Toronto. q 
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